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The finest and the first i international Relations: ‘‘After the war we have all got to Better Education: ‘This medium of communica- 
their designer, Alexander F. Victor, whose in- learn to live together . . . we can’t all travel around the tion makes possible . to bring the truth to 
ventions and improvements over the past 21 world to learn to understand each other . . . we can do it millions upon whom depends the realization 
years have bridged the gap between the first through 16mm film better than any other way,’’ said of our democratic goals,"’ dec:ared Dr. Clyde 
Victor Ciné Projector (right) and the new C. R. Reagan, director, non-theatrical division, Bureau V Arnspiger, vice president of Encyclopedia 
Victor Animatophone (left). of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information. Britannica Films, Inc. 


I6mm BECOMES OF AGE 


21 years old August 12, 1944; Born August 12, 1923 


ow 21 YEARS OLD, has the 16mm industry reached its full growth? 
Are there new horizons of achievement before it?” The answer was 
given by leaders of education, business, industry, and government as 
they honored Alexander F. Victor, designer and producer of the first 
16mm camera and equipment. The magic of 16mm sight, sound anJ 
sequence has already transformed methods of teaching, training, selling 
and entertainment. But as 16mm Comes of Age, its future will even 
° eae Y ° Post-War Markets: ‘‘Through 16mm motion pic- 
overshadow its brilliant present. Almost every field of endeavor in every tures in Latin American countries new post-war 
° ye » . . markets are being created. . . standards of living 
corner of the world will look to Victor who first brought 16mm into being raised . . . and all American business and indus- 
° ° try will benefit’’ predicted Robert C. Maroney, 
to provide the 16mm camera and projec- director of motion picture distribution for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
tor of tomorrow. 
Victor, whose advanced designs and 
constant improvements have blazed the 
trail for 21 years of 16mm achievements, = Pee 
is ready to meet the responsibility of the Y vous Souno Sequence 


future. 
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Twenty-one years ago the first 16mm cameras, pro- 
jectors and films in the world were announced in 
this full page newspaper advertisement which 
A. F. Victor, president, and 8S. G. Rose, execu 
tive vice president of Victor A nimatograph Cor- 
poration are re-reading as the 16mm industry 


Ze ’ comes of age. 


a First in the fight for a safety standard for non- 
+ theatrical film and equipment, first to design and 
] ee produce 16mm cameras and projectors, A. F 


Victor responds to the tributes paid him a 
ss eS leaders in education, business, industry an 
® toy; Ms & government. 
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For Peace and Prosperity— 
Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION | 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
=, Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ij AS NEW YORK (18)—McGraw Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St. 
at CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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SAE LYE DP IPS EST 


INSTRUCTIONAL or RECREATIONAL 
IDEAL Can Supply Your Film Needs 


. Have You Sent for Your Copy 


ae 
: INVER ANNE our toe 
| CATALOGUE \ | 7 25TH ANNIVERSARY CATALOG? 
~~. yy The great scope and fine quality of films in 
3 the IDEAL library as revealed in this 128-page 


Catalog will amaze you. It classifies our sub- 
jects under four main divisions as follows: 


— ee 
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1. General Catalog of 16mm Sound Features includ- 
ing hundreds of outstanding Maior Studio produc- 
tions. 


2. 16mm Sound Educational Short Subjects. 
3. 16mm Sound and Silent Religious Subjects. 


4. 16mm Silent Educational and Entertainment sub- 
jects; general 8mm subjects. 





A few titles from our wealth of fine, professionally pro- Hundreds of short films 
duced features of recognized value in vitalizing the for classroom use in 
study of English, History and Human Geography. many fields, including: 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer Abraham Lincoln Agriculture 
Count of Monte Cristo Abe Lincoln in Illinois Art and Architecture 
Becky Sharp The Iron Duke Geoeraphy 
Life of Robert Burns Last Days of Pompeii Handicrafts 
Lady of the Lake Henry the Eighth History 
Jane Eyre Rembrandt Industries 
Old Curiosity Shop Catherine, the Great Health and Safety 
Man of Aran Last of the Mohicans Music 
Edge of the World Tundra Sciences 

















Twelve conveniently located offices to serve you: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 





28 E. Eighth Street (Home Office) Chicago 5, Illinois 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Idea! Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
Suite 609, 1600 Broadway Reliance Bldg., 926 McGee St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 440 Audubon Bldg. 

New York 19, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16, La. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Idea] Pictures Corp. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 101 Walton St., N.W. 18 S. 3rd St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Atlanta 3, Georgia Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
2024 Main St. 219 East Main St. 1733 Oneida St. 





Dallas 1, Texas Richmond 19, Va. Denver 7, Colo. 
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Editorial 





The Challenge of Maturity 


ISUAL education should now begin to realize 

the possibilities latent in it from the beginning 

but long dormant under academic inertia and 
learned indifference. The great achievement in wat 
training by visual methods has administered a most 
wholes me jolt to scholastic complacency. The Army 
Navy—Airforce programs have revealed no new truth 
The power of the picture, in all forms used by the 
armed forces, has long been known to many in the 
teaching field, even though largely ignored. But the 
war services have done a priceless favor to American 
education at large by putting the truth into action, on 
a gigantic scale, before the eyes of the whole national 
public both lay and professional. 

The armed forces had, to be sure, every possible 
advantage toward making a success of their visual 
teaching—financial resources unlimited relative 
maturity in the students . utmost incentive to learn 
ing, even of “‘life or death” discipline by military 
law, not by moral suasion hours-per-week-per 
subject as desired . and, above all, a rigidly con 
densed curriculum of limited range, concrete in sub 
ject-matter, broken down into specific topics in closely 
circumscribed areas. It was a very special curriculum 
for a highly specialized teaching task. It sought inten 
sified learning for immediate utilization. It aimed 
wholly, and properly, at functional and vocational 
not general and cultural training. To teach the actior 
of a gas engine is far from giving a general engineering 
course. Ballistics and navigation are but details in the 
vast fields of Physics and Mathematics. In Language 
the aim was swift mastery of a small work-a-day 
vocabulary for elementary communication, with no 
glimmering of the literature or preparation for intel 
ligent conversation. The graduates can certainly ask 


directions, order meals, tell time, secure lodgings, but 


they can hardly express a significant opinion on any 
thing. 

By ignoring the above obvious considerations which 
made the war training a decidedly “special situation,” 
it was possible to write, in fine, educational journalese, 
the famous and endlessly reprinted “Can Schools Teach 
the G. I. Way?” without reaching the obvious answer 
“Yes, by becoming training camps.” But despite its 
warp of misconception and woof of misinterpretation 
that ubiquitous masterpiece has vastly implemented the 
already powerful influence of the military example. It 
has falien under millions of eyes, and stimulated think 
ing on things visual in countless minds throughout the 
nation. This stimulus, once the minds have sifted the 
facts from the flippancies, will lead to action in many 
quarters hitherto quiescent. Thus a printed effusion 
that made the judicious grieve and thousands cheer 
contributes to the impetus that will push visual educa 
tion across the threshold of maturity. 


We have now. we think, sufficiently emphasized 
our conviction that World War II will serve, 
conveniently and logically, to mark the end of ado- 
lescence and the beginning of maturity for the visual 
field. The first requirement of maturity is graduation 
from immaturity. This is a challenge to the visual field 
to discard its swaddling clothes, pinafores and knee 
pants, and to stand forth in adult garb. It is equally a 
challenge to the one educational magazine devoted solely 
to that field to assist this change by fuller and wider 
service than it has ever rendered before. Both chal- 
lenges will be met. 

This coming-of-age for visual education can be 
neither instantaneous nor automatic. Time and re- 
Hexion will be required to make selections for discard, 
for modification, for addition, in the present-day eco- 
nomy. In both materials and methods there is much 
“old” to be junked, and there will be more and more 
“new” to be accessioned. A transition period, long or 
short, is inevitable. At least three factors will tend 
to lengthen that period: (1) the wide extent of the 
still undeveloped field, (2) the habitual money-short- 
age, real og imagined, in the schools, (3) the chronic 
drag and lag of educational tradition. The greatest 
single factor to counterbalance all these, and shorten 
greatly the transition period, will be an adequate 
medium for full and free intercommunication between 
all elements involved—the thinkers who plan, the con- 
sumers who use, the producers who create and sup- 
ply. It is vital that teachers, administrators, producers, 
distributors, speakers, writers, research workers be 
able to learn of each other’s ideas and achievements. 
When the right hand knows what the left hand is 
doing we can save enormous duplication of effort and 
repeated trips up blind alleys. Our visual literature 
can outgrow its ingrained habits of repetition, platitude 
and cliche. Even that immortal fossil, “the old Chi- 
iese proverb’—about one picture being worth from 
1000 to 10,000,000 words, depending on the writer 
quoting it—may finally be brought to a long and 
well earned rest 

That essential medium will be a strong periodical, 
ably managed, adequately staffed, with large and na- 
tional circulation and a wealth of content ample to meet 
all needs of the growing field. To supply such a maga- 
zine is a challenge of the first order. The EpuCcATIONAL 
SCREEN accepts that challenge. 


A New Publisher 

— all-important first step toward greater service’ 

to the visual field has been taken. With keenest 
pleasure we announce that Donald P. Bean assumes full 
charge as Publisher of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN from 
the opening of the school year 1944-45. His long ex- 
perience in magazine and book publication as Director 
of the University of Chicago Press, his publishing of 
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the famous series of visual textbooks by leading mem- 
bers of the Midway faculty, his handling of the early 
Erpi-Chicago film distribution, his years as Director 
of Interpretation at Colonial Williamsburg, his recent 
notable service in the commercial field as Educational 
Consultant for NAVED, and finally his nation-wide 
personal contacts with outstanding figures in the edu- 
cational, visual, and publishing fields—all these are 
rare qualifications for his newly chosen task, namely 
the building of EpucATIONAL SCREEN into the medium 
needed by the visual education field. 


Emphasis on Curriculum Research 
antag INAL SCREEN is also pleased to an- 

nounce that Walter A. Wittich of the University 
of Wisconsin is the latest addition to the staff of its 
departmental editors. Dr. Wittich will write articles 
on curriculum research and will edit a new depart- 
ment of the periodical reviewing all studies in this 
field. Dr. Wittich’s own important studies and _ his 
recent appointment as the acting Director of Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the University of \Visconsin’s 
Extension Division give real significance to this an- 
nouncement. Dr. Wittich’s first article on curriculum 
research will appear in the November issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. 


An Instructional Materials Center 
HE University of Chicago makes the important 
announcement of the establishment of a “Center 
for Research on Audio-Visual Instructional Materials” 
as a part of the Department of Education. The plan is 
unique and holds interesting potentialities for the pro- 
motional of visual instruction. 

Numerous functions will be assigned to the Center. 
It will give graduate students and faculty members a 
headquarters for visual research. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators from outside institutions can come, for 
visits of any length, to examine the latest developments 
in audio-visual material. The Center will set up a 
system for gathering qualified opinions from all parts 
of the country to determine what subjects should be 
filmed for the curriculum, and to review the proposed 
content for each film. 

The Center will organize research projects on 
numerous topics: The effect of having different nar- 
rators in a sound film upon learning and retention: 
the desirability of developing film techniques that 
provoke pupil participation; how make motion pic 
tures bring about maximum subsequent learning ac- 
tivities ; relative values of color and non-color in films 
on various topics; the values of sound and silent films 
dealing with exactly the same material, etc., etc. 

An example of such research is already under way 
by the Center. An Encyclopedia Brittanica film, “Com- 
mon Animals of the Woods,’ has been produced with 
straight narrative accompaniment. Another version 
has been made in which the accompanying voice asks 
questions on the picture and pauses to give classes time 
actually to answer. The two versions will be widely 
used in experiment, results tabulated, and conclusions 
reached as to relative teaching value of the two types 
of vocal accompaniment. 

Another problem—proper classroom utilization—will 
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be a major concern of the Center. Expert demonstrators 
will operate in schools; courses will be given at the 
Center ; researches will be set-up; advisory service wil] 
be made available to interested schools and adminjs- 
trative bodies throughout the country. 

The possibilities of valuable service from such edu- 


cational activities give this announcement unusual 
significance at this time N. L. G 
The Sixth War Loan 
TOVEMBER 7 wiil decide the occupancy of the 
- White House, but it will not win the war 
November 20 is the date set for the beginning of the 


home front’s most critical campaign. The importance 
of that campaign and the role which films can play 
in its successful prosecution are outlined in the article, 
“Visual Education’s Immediate Job” by EpNcaATiIoNat 
SCREEN’S new publisher, which will be found on pages 
348 and 349 of this issue. 

Merriman Holtz, a leading visual education dealer 
on the West Coast. and First Vice-President of the 
National Association of Visual Education Dealers, has 
been persuaded by the Treasury Department to leave 
his business for three months for the purpose of direct 
ing the 16mm. film activities for the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. The important role of state chairmen appointed 
for the Drive is outlined in the article. The following 


national advisory committee has been appointed t 
assist in the Drive: 
National 16mm War Loan Advisory Committee 
Chairman—Horace Jones, Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary—Murray Goodman, Castle Films, New York, 
ae 2 
Wells Alexander, The Distributors’ Group, Inc., 


Gaia 


\tlanta, 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Supervisor of Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Donald P. Bean, Educational Screen, Chicago, III 

Camilla Best, War Film Coordinator, New Orleans Publc 
Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Thomas Brandon, Brandon Films, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

O. H. Coelln, Jr., Business Screen, Chicago, III. 

Bruce A. Findley, Supervisor Visual Education, Board 
of Education, Los Angeles, California. 

C. A. Fisher, President, National University Extension 
\ssociation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Eric Haight, Films, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Harry Kapit, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

Wiliam F. Kruse, Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, Ill 

L. C. Larson, Chairman, Educational Film Library Asso 
ciation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

W. H. MacCallum, Modern Talking Picture Service, New 

York, N. Y. 

Richard F. O’Neil, President, National Association 01 
Visual Education Dealers, Visual Education Service, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank Rogers, Jr., Ampro Corporation, Chicago, [1] 

Russell C. Roshon, New York, N. Y. 

\. Wertheimer, Radiant Mfg., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bertram Willoughby, Ideal Pictures Corp., Chicago, Ill 

Col. H. L. Winton, Movie Makers, New York, N.Y. 

A series of regional meetings of both national and 
state committees are now in progress under Mr. Holt’s 
guidance. Now IS the time for all school people to 
come to the aid of their country. 
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It Can Be Done 


{ suggested method for diverting “entertainment” habits into effective classroom habits. 


HY do we as adults attend motion pictures 
by the tens of millions each month? Why 
are we so enthusiastic about pushing our 
half dollars through the ticket window for the privi 
lege of watching fiction. biography, current events 
and news paraded before us in a series of flickering 
shadows of light and shade? Is it because of our love 


of adventure, or is it because of our inherent wis] 


to seek some means of escape from realities which so 


ruthlessly press us? Or are these one and the same 
Do we love adventure because it does offet escape 
from reality ? 

Perhaps, just as the psychologist says of the comi 
strip, we love comics because reading then 
an opportunity for self-aggrandizement as we survey 
as critics the ridiculous antics of the comic strip chat 


acter. Or, as we read them. we can secretly identif\ 
ourselves with the romantic accomplishments of the 
heroes. Similarly, the entertainment films give us op 
portunity for release, opportunity for identifying our 
selves with heroic action and adventure. and oppor 
tunity to escape care for a few brief hours of asso 
ciation with dreams, unfulfilled ambitions, and herox 
flights of fancy. That adults are not the only ones 
addicted to the entertainment film is evidenced con 
clusively by the studies sponsored by the Payne Fund 
in the early 1930's and substantiated again and again 
since that time by psychiatrists, doctors, and social 
workers. 

Thus it is that the entertainment film has made 
for itself and established for itself a lasting impres 
sion upon the conscious and subconscious thinking of 
some 130,000,000 Americans. Thus it is, also. that 
the school child finds himself tremendously influenced 
by his associations in the world of the entertainment 
film: and so it naturally follows that, when the sound 
film is used in educational or classroom work, the 
lis tremendous 


heritage of Hollywood, t impression 


built up through association with romantic fantasy, 
leaves its indelible impression, and influences children’s 
relationships with films in any form 


It is not to be thought strange that, w 


= 


nouncement goes out to children wheth 
the primary, intermediate, junior or senior high school 
level, the reaction is often: “Hurray! We're having 
a movie!” or ‘““Good! No school this afternoon! We're 
‘A movie? Swell! Who's in it?” 


jut imagine their chagrin, even the shock, when the 


having a movie!” or 


find that in contrast to technicolor, adventure, and daz 
zling heroines, an 8-minute black-and-white sound filn 
on “City Water Systems” or some allied text-filn 
subject is presented. In many cases the teacher het 
self is under the spell of the Hollywood heritage, not 


*Dr. Wittich was formerly Supervisor of Curriculum for tl 
Madison, Wisconsin, public schools 
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DR. W. A. WITTICH 
(Acting Director*. Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin 


at there is anything wrong with it in and of itself 


but rather that its influence upon the classroom and 
he children in it is to be reckoned with. 

Let’s see how this influence may operate in a class- 
room where the teaching or text film is introduced. 
\VWhen the child recognizes that instead of a western 
hriller he is confronted with a film in which heroes 

d heroines are absent, he is apt to experience any 
umber of feelings ranging from boredom to resent- 
ment at being “let down.” If he should be asked to 
respond to a testing situation which may grow out of 
eeing the film, his reaction may be even more marked. 
In short, the teacher is confronted by the typical child 

ho has grown up under the impression that movies 
are entertainment, relaxation, freedom from work, or 
1 Saturday afternoon at the downtown theater. To this 
child it makes little or no difference at first that the 
true educational sound film or text film is a vitalized 
experience in learning, learning which has heretofore 
heen delimited and often inhibited by the inflexible 
format of texts or supplementary books. It may make 
no difference to this child that before his eyes 24 frames 
of pictures are being reviewed each second, that 1,440 
of these frames are blending themselves each minute 
to make up the motion he witnesses. He may little 
realize that, through the medium of the 14,400 sep- 
arate pictures which have been paraded before him 
during a ten-minute sound picture, the doors of a 
text-book bound geography are being opened wider 
and new vistas are being released upon his conscious- 
ness in all their authenticity, in all their reality, with 
all their environment sounds, in an effort to reveal to 
him a picture of life as it actually exists in the far-off 
Congo, on the steppes of Russia, or on the rocky, 
vind-swept shores of the Aleutians. 

From my own experience, I can cite the existence 
of a great barrier among children when attempting 
the transition from the “entertainment” habit to the 
text or teaching film attitude. During the past vear 
we secured a projector, good films, and specific text- 
film subjects which were curricularly valid to the 
course of study being pursued. The films did a clear 
and vivid job of explaining scientific laws and concepts 
which are often confusing to children. The films were 
announced, shown, discussed, reshown, and then fol- 
lowed by an evaluation in the form of a prepared 50-- 
item objective test. Several children were noticeably 
hored and a few were actively disinterested. I chose 
one boy who was known for his honest and uninhibited 
appraisal of things about school, and we talked over 
this business of really working at films instead of being 

(Concluded on page 351) 
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(Left) Planning an AAF filmstrip. (Right) At each step the filmstrip is checked by technicians frame by frame. 
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Some Implications of the AAF Filmstrip Program 


Telling evidence from war training centers of a larger role 
for still picture projection in the post-war classroom. 


MAJOR GODFREY M. ELLIOTT 
Training Aids Division, Office of Asst Chief of Air Staff 
Training Headquarters, Army Air Forces 


T is still too early to write intelligently of the de- 
tailed part that audio-visual aids are playing in 
the military training program of this. war, for the 

very simple reason that no one is yet in possession of 
sufficient facts. However, it is safe to assume now 
that when the full story is known, the school will be 
unable to ignore the significant role which the filmstrip 
has played in the training programs of the Army and 
Navy and the consequent implications for classroom 
teaching. Of all the training aids used by the Army 
and Navy—and this would include all the familiar 
visual aids as well as many new ones developed speci- 
fically for wartime use—none has been used more suc- 
cessfully in situations closely paralleling classroom use 
than has the filmstrip. 

Although no one of the armed services would claim 
exclusive credit for developing new and improved forms 
and uses of the filmstrip, the Army Air Forces pro- 
gram of filmstrip production and utilization clearly in- 
dicates some of the implications which the filmstrip 
holds for post-war classroom teaching. 

First of all, Training Aids Division, Office of Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff, Training, in administering and 
supervising the Army Air Forces training aids pro- 
gram, has attempted to place the filmstrip in its proper 
perspective with relation to other audio-visual aids. 
This can best be illustrated by stating the basic premises 
which have guided the Army Air Forces filmstrip pro- 
gram: (1) the filmstrip is most useful in group situa- 
tions controlled by an instructor, (2) it is not a pre- 
ferred medium for presenting technical and mechanical 


subjects and (3) the filmstrip is not a substitute for 
the training film or any other major visual aid, but is 
a visual aid of major character within its own right. 

Second, the Army Air Forces has tried-to capitalize 
upon the inherent advantages of the filmstrip, and 
through its own filmstrip production units has helped 
to make the present-day filmstrip a visual aid that is 
vastly improved over the filmstrip as the school knew 
it four or five years ago. To those who remember the 
filmstrip as a series of pictures or drawings not too well 
related and each with but a word or phrase for identi- 
fication purposes, it would be a revelation to examine 
the filmstrip as now produced and used by the Army 
Air Forces. The filmstrip is now improved both vis- 
ually and psychologically ; each frame is individually 
planned for visual presentation, and each sequence of 
frames is planned so that it develops logically the lesson 
to be taught. Instead of limiting its text material to a 
few identifying words, the filmstrip now has its ex- 
planatory captions and labels especially chosen and 
arranged so as to make each frame virtually self-ex- 
planatory. 

The Army Air Forces has deliberately refrained from 
embarking upon any serious program of sound film 
strips, with the result that less than one percent of its 
official filmstrip releases are accomplished by sound 
records. Although a few research studies have indi- 
cated that the sound filmstrip is superior to the silent 
filmstrip under carefully controlled teaching situations, 
and for certain industrial and commercial uses, the fact 
remains that the average instructor tends to regard and 
use the sound filmstrip as a self-contained “canned” 
lesson, with the result that such an aid immediately 
becomes only an unsatisfactory substitute for a sound 
motion picture losing much of the inherent flexibility 
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PROPELLER BLADE CUFFS, IF INSTALLED 
ARE EASILY DENTED 


NO SPECIAL 
LECTURE IS 
NEEDED -—— 


TS PICTURES AND 


RMATION IN LOG- 


HILE SHOWING THE 


iT POINTS 


(Left) Frame from a filmstrip designed for AAF instructors. 


of the filmstrip and gaining none of the advantages of 
the training film. This has been the experience of the 
armed services ; whether it will hold true for the class 
room still remains to be seen. For similar reasons the 
Army Air Forces has refrained from the publication or 
detailed “Lecture Notes” to accompany its filmstrips, 
holding that the filmstrip should be so constructed as 
to obviate the necessity for supplementary printed ex 
planation. The preparation of a lecture to accompany 
the filmstrip, whether recorded on disc or printed in 
pamphlet form, has in most instances failed to increase 
the usefulness of the filmstrip to the armed services. 
Recognizing this fact, the Army Air Forces has at 
tempted to produce its silent filmstrips with just the 
correct amount of written text contained in each frame 
—enough text to give the instructor and trainee a basic 
explanation, but not so much that it burdens the film 
strip with excessive wordage. 

Returning to the first of the basic premises stated 
above—namely, that the filmstrip is most useful in a 
group situation controlled by an instructor—it has been 
the experience of the Army Air Forces that filmstrips 
have been most successful when used in its Technical 
Schools where the training program closely parallels 
the school’s classroom situation. Whether the Tech 
nical School is concerned with training instrument spe 
cialists, propeller mechanics, radio and radar techni 
cians, aerial photographers and darkroom technicians, 
or basic aviation mechanics, it has used the filmstrip to 
accompany the program of training step by step. It 
has been found, for example, that while a training film 
may be of considerable assistance in orienting the 
trainee at the beginning of a major phase of aircraft pro 
peller mechanics, it is the filmstrip which proves most 
successful in teaching the, details that are to be mastered 
within each phase. Experience has shown that in most 
situations the filmstrip is superior to the motion picture, 
models, or posters in treating subjects which demand 
detailed study and a considerable amount of supple 
mentary discussion in their presentation, since the film 
strip enables the instructor to hold on the screen those 
visual details that need intensive study by the trainees 
This can in no way be interpreted as meaning that the 
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(Army Air Forces photos) 
(Right) The filmstrip is combined with actual practice. 


other audio-visual aids are any less effective in selected 
situations ; it is to remind. one that each major audio- 
visual aid has certain situations in which it is superior 
to others. 

\ll of which leads to the rather obvious conclusion 
that the filmstrip, as used by the armed services during 
this war, deserves to play a much more significant part 
in the post-war classroom than it has ever played. Its 
simplicity, its economy, and its inherent teaching quali- 
ties definitely characterize it as one of the major visual 
aids. [ts post-war uses in the classroom can be pre- 
dicted easily on the basis of its military uses. Certain 
areas of science and vocational trades, for example, are 
most certain to provide fertile opportunities for effec- 
tive use of the filmstrip, as will some phases of geog- 
raphy and other social studies. Its future in the class- 
room will depend upon intelligent production of film- 
strips especially for the classroom and upon their ef- 
fective use by the teacher, with both factors predicated 
upon a thorough understanding of what the filmstrip 


can and Can not do. 


Proceedings of Madison Institute 

Those who are struggling with programs for visual 
education meetings in the hope of making them vital 
and stimulating to large groups of teachers would do 
well to study carefully the Proceedings of the Second 
\nnual Visual Education Institute held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, July 17-21, just issued. 
The thought given to the arrangements for demonstra- 
tions and to the detailed program is apparent in the 
high quality of this record. 

The program was well attended and elicited more 
than usual interest and discussion from the audience 
of classroom teachers and administrators. Visual Edu- 
cation needs more meetings of this variety. 

Copies of the Proceedings are available at $1.25 each, 
from W. A. Wittich. editor, 351 W. Wilson St., Madi- 


son 3, Wisconsin. 
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Post-War Planning for the 


Program in St. Louis 


4 great city system’s plans fur a long-range visual 
program, carefully planned and adequately financed. 


DOROTHY 


Division of Audio-Visual Education 
Board of Education. St. Louis. Missouri 





OR each generation there are new frontiers to be 

explored, new challenges to be faced, new prob- 

lems to be solved. Public school education 
stands now on the boundary of a new frontier. The 
challenge it faces is the responsibility of developing a 
generation of young people who can think for them- 
selves and who can interpret in terms of a_ better 
America the complex changes resulting from this war. 
It is significant that these changes are revolutionary 
rather than evolutionary. A whole generation of prog- 
ress has been telescoped into a few brief years. Educa- 
tion’s problem is how to give students the understand- 
ing essential for intelligent living in the post-war world. 

It is now obvious that traditional educational methods 
are inadequate for the task ahead. An understanding 
of the post-war world can not be acquired solely through 
the memorization of one man’s opinion as recorded in 
a textbook. New teaching materials and new tech- 
niques are necessary to give teachers and students alike, 
the knowledge and training required to achieve the 
objective of a better America. 

Fortunately some of these new teaching materials 
and techniques are now available through the program 
of audio-visual education. The motion picture, the 
radio, and all the other audio-visual teaching aids have 
proven their effectiveness, both in school classrooms 
and in the educational programs of the armed services. 


BLACKWELL 
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Audio- Visual 





(Above) This English fisherman 
and fisherwoman are among the 
three hundred foreign dolls made 
by the WPA Visual Aids Project 
and loaned to schools by the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Education. 


(Left) Children, interested in early 
St. Louis, visit the exhibit of furni 
ture designed many years ago. 


They offer a medium through which students may 
understand the changes brought about by the war and 
they furnish teachers with new ideas to replace many 
of their traditional concepts and habits. 

Teachers, as well as the students in their classes, will 
need to become acquainted with scientific discoveries 
and technological progress. They will need to under- 
stand the new manufacturing processes that have come 
from the laboratories of the world, and how these new 
processes and products will not only change folkways, 
but will help solve some of the econamic and _ political 
problems of the future. Just as James Watt and 
Thomas Edison did more to influence the life of the 
average man than did Napoleon, so the discoveries in- 
spired by this war will have a more far-reaching in 
fluence on life in the future than the conquests of the 
battlefields. Discoveries in medicine that will prolong 
life, developments in the field of electronics, the de- 
velopment of new metals for use in transportation and 
prefabricated housing, the discovery of new plastics 
and other synthetic raw materials, and the technological 
advances in transportation and communication are all 
potential factors for the creation of a better world in 
which to live. 

In order that teachers may understand scientific and 
technological discoveries and use them to achieve a 
richer, fuller and more secure life for all peoples in the 
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future, they must experiment with new techniques in 
teaching. Never before has it been as important fot 
educators to use all available teaching materials to keep 


themselves informed, and to stimulate intelligent dis 


cussion among student groups. It is only since the 
United States entered the war that education has begun 
to realize and understand its tremendous potential 
power. To education, and to education alone, is given 
the opportunity to develop a generation of young peopl 
who will be trained to think for themselves; who will 
be able to face with confidence each problem that arises, 
knowing that within themselves lies the capacity for its 
solution. 

Never before in the world’s history has this capacity 


for making wise decisions been as vital as is today 


and will be in the future. Never before have the world’s 
problems been so complex. The world faces new fron 
tiers in which there are but few landmarks for guidance 


and no clearly charted maps. In a democracy problems 


; 


must be solved through the sum total of the cumula 
tive thinking of its members, based upon their indpvid 
ual background of experience. 
velop a generation of young people who can think for 


The challenge to cde 


themselves is a new frontier for education 

To meet this challenge school systems must take 
fuller advantage of audio-visual teaching aids. The 
military educational programs have devised new teach 
ing techniques and materials for use in this field which 
can be adapted to public school education, and after the 
war commercial producers will seek peacetime outlets 
for these new devices and ideas in the public schools 
It is wise then, that the school systems begin now to 
plan long-term programs so that the necessary budget 
ary provisions may be made to purchase post-wat 
visual materials and modern projection equipment 

The St. Louis Public Schools, which have pioneered 
in the development of audio-visual education, are now 
preparing for the future. In the fall of 1942 a Com 
mittee on Visual Education was appointed by Philip J 
Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction This com 
mittee, composed of classroom teachers and principals, 
cooperated with the Division of Audio-Visual Educa 
tion in making an extensive survey of the present visual 
education program and in developing a long range 


program for post-war expansion. The survey revealed 


a pronounced increase in the interest of the teachers in 
the use of visual materials for classroom instruction, 
which is significant in view of the fact that the St 
Louis Schools have used such materials as a vital part 
of its teaching program for the last forty years. The 
committee found that not only is the Division of Audio 
Visual Education unable to supply all the materials and 
teaching aids requested, but that the supply of audio 
visual projection equipment 1S inadequat to meet the 
increased demand. 


Jasing its recommendations upon the findings of 


this study, the Visual Education Committee and the 


staff of the Division of Audio-Visual Education formu 
lated a four-year plan to cost approximately $135,000. 
This plan, if it is carried out, will equip each school 
building in the city with adequate visual education 
equipment and provide, through the Division of Audio 
Visual Education, an adequate supply of up-to-date 
motion picture films. 
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The Visual Education Committee emphasized in its 
report the Importance of expanding the exhibit and 
loan collections in such classifications as world geog- 
raphy, intercultural relations, aviation, conservation, 
chemistry and other sciences, nutrition and health, and 
in materials appropriate for use in primary activities. 
It was urged that new collections of other visual ma- 
terials should be purchased, including additional photo- 
graphs, filmstrips, lantern slides, kodachrome slides, 
phonograph records, mounted mammals and birds, rocks 
and minerals, industrial products, historical exhibits 
nd apparatus for scientific experiments. 


Che effective use of these visual materials requires 
careful discrimination in their selection by the class- 
room teacher. She should preview any films she con- 
iders using to determine if they will contribute direct- 

to the general purposes of education to which the 
classroom activities are directed. If the film is worth 
he time required to show it, usually from twelve to 
fifteen minutes, then it is worth the time it takes to 
make sure it achieves its purpose—that is the time re- 
quired to give the film a chance to stimulate critical 
thinking, intelligent discussion, additional research, 
creative writing, and in many cases, a plan of worth- 


\ hile action, 


rhe St. Louis Schools recognize that the value of 
the new teaching materials depends upon improvement 

the techniques of using them. Teachers, especially 
trained in audio-visual education, are assigned to the 
taff of the Division of Audio-Visual Education to work 
vith in-service and student-teacher groups in the utili- 
zation of visual aids. They are not assigned as super- 
isors, but are available upon request to give individual 





Motion pictures are used to provide children with unbiased 
information needed for clear thinking. 
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or group instruction in improving the curriculum 
through correlating visual teaching materials. 
Recently the responsibility for the development of 
radio education in the public schools was assigned to 
the Division of Audio-Visual Education after the Board 
of Education’s unanimous decision to apply to the 
Federal Communications Commission for the assign- 
ment of a frequency modulation wave length in the 
high frequency spectrum allotted to education. A 
Committee on Radio Education, composed of teachers 
and principals, has been appointed to serve as a policy- 
making body, similar to the Visual Education Com- 
mittee. This committee is working with the Division 
of Audio-Visual Education in the planning and pro- 
t] 


duction of educational broadcasts, the development of 
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radio techniques in high school workshops, and the jn- 
telligent utilization of radio programs. 

In planning for the future, the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education and its correlated committees recog- 
nize the importance of these two fundamental points: 

1. To make the most effective use of all of the audio- 
visual teaching materials available, and 

2. To take advantage of new teaching aids and 
techniques as they are developed. 

Through this program the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth 
Golterman, is seeking to provide some of the educa- 
tional tools essential to give students a clear under 
standing of the problems they must face in an ever- 
changing, dynamic civilization. 


Who Will Make Visual ‘Aids in the 


Post-War Period?’ 


DR. DON C. ROGERS 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


PROMINENT newspaper columnist, literary 

critic, and author of seven novels, told me over 

the luncheon table that he had about decided 
to write an elementary school textbook. He had heard 
that certain elementary school textbooks, notably read- 
ing series, have been used in schools by the millions, 
in one or two cases more than fifty million. Although 
a man of prestige, in fact, one of America’s “big names” 
in the literary world, perhaps less than one hundred 
thousand copies of his seven novels had been sold to 
the public. Therefore, he was about to invade the 
school textbook writing field. 

Knowing that this newspaperman-novelist possessed 
a highly individualistic personality, reveled in the un- 
usual, employed a flamboyant vocabulary in his writ- 
ings, and chafed at conventions, I asked him “if he 
knew what he was getting into.” With genuine sur- 
prise he asked me what I meant. 

For the next thirty minutes, I laid before him a 
pattern of elementary school textbook writing proce- 
dures, involving such things as (a) sticking objectively 
to research findings regarding concepts that children 
use and need rather than items of author-interest, 
(b) limiting the textbook’s vocabulary to words within 
the first few thousand most frequently used words as 
reported in Thorndike’s Word List or found to be 
of a certain median grade level in the Buckingham- 
Dolch composite list, (c) the introduction of only a 
limited number of new words per page in the lower 
grades, (d) inclusion of exercises for drill and review, 

Address given at the Sixth Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Teaching Aids, Chicago, July 22. 


he ultimate need for “textfilm companies” 


in production for the visual education field. 


ey provision for the periodic use of objective-type 
tests, and other features which a textbook publisher 
would require. When I concluded, he commented with 
finality, 
school textbook.” 


“IT wouldn't stultify my mind by writing a 


Once in Hollywood, California, I was cornered by 
two motion picture directors, both of whom had di- 
rected entertainment film “hits” winning nation-wide 
acclaim. They put me through a sort of voluntary third 
degree about the feasibility of their access to a wealth 
of past pictures in the libraries and archives of the 
motion picture industry, which they felt could be 
drawn upon and converted by cutting, splicing, in- 
serting, labelling and adapting to educational usage. 

I told them about the specialized nature of classroom 
films and the fact that up to that time no instruc- 
tional film company had ever been out of the red, 
and raised so many questions and problems that they 
must have become discouraged because they have not 
vet entered the classroom film field. 

These two examples are given to illustrate the fact 
that the production of instructional films is a scien- 
tific, psychological, technological, educational and pro- 
motional undertaking, involving subject-matter special- 
ists, educational experts, motion picture technicians, 
and business men. Thus, whoever produces instruc- 
tional films in the future will have to encompass a 
co-operative staff of experts in all of these fields. 

Who will produce instructional films in the future‘ 
The public school teacher, principal or supervisor ? 
The college professor of biology, or physics, or social 
studies? The makers of projection equipment? The 
Hollywood-type motion picture industry? The federal 
government or some of its various branches? Special 
interest groups? Private firms specializing in classroom 
films ? 
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It is certainly true that an occasional teacher will 
produce a film as a sort of hobby. But films made 


by hobby-inspired teachers will scarcely scratch the 


surface of classroom usage. For one thing, the aver 
age cost of an instructional sound-film has been about 
$7,500 for a ten-minute reel—perhaps two-thirds tl 
sum for government-made films. 


I venture to suggest that films made solely by sub 


ject-matter specialists will be too long, tov te, hy 1( al. 


with too insignificant coverage of the whole curricular 
field, and probably not meeting either classroom o1 
motion picture standards. 


Motion picture equipment firms would enter the filn 
producing field only to provide an outlet for their pro 
duct. But classroom films are now so widely used that 
there is no necessity for that reason, and they will 
have their hands full making a high quality of equip 
ment that will meet the demands of teachers 


It is likely that only the Hollywood-type companies, 
the government, special interest groups, and private 
classroom film companies deserve serious discussion 

The Hollywood-type producers have the capital and 
the motion picture technicians and equipment but | 
venture to predict that eventually they will tear their 
hair in despair, trying to conform to classroon standards 
of usage, particularly authenticity. Furthermore, the 
type of films they produce will probably tend to give 
the public the impression that films are “entertainment 
for children so that teachers can avoid work. Further 
more, there probably isn’t enough profit in classroom 
films to lure entertainment-type producers into this field 
—and keep them there. 

The United States Office of Education is now e1 
gaged in production of educational training films, hay 
ing produced or in process of producing some 500 titles 


within the past four years, and circulating some 32,000 


prints. However, the U. S. Office of Education got into 
this field to meet a war-training emergency, and will 
probably withdraw as soon as the war is over whether 
it wants to or not! Let me read you the testimony 
of the Assistant to the Commissioner before the House 
of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
“When we were faced, in the spring of 1940, with 
the obvious fact that this country would soon be in 
all-out preparation for national defense, if not even 
’ ' 


began to 


tual participation in the war, we naturally 
plan in the Office of Education, for utilizing the ex 
isting resources of the whole vocational education pro 
gram throughout the States. Our primary purpose in 
making these films was to assist absolutely green, in 
ig to be 
t] | 


lousands 


experienced shop mechanics who were gon 
brought into the war-training program by the 
in the vocational schools to teach these programs. There 


was no time available to put them through normal! 
teacher-training courses which we usually do in leisure 


ly peace-time pursuits before they go on the job. W< 


had to give them a pattern of what good 1 
teaching specific shop skills will do, which 
follow.” That this program has been highly successful 
In serving its intended purpose, everyone—so far as | 
know—will agree. Whether it will continue after th 
war is highly debatable. 


t] 
nN 
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in the final report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the chairman of the committee stated, “It would 
appear to the committee that this visual aid program 
has substantially served its purpose in the war effort, 
and in doing so has opened a field in education that may 


be more properly and successfully covered by private 


industry (he appropriation for production of visual 
aids by the U. S. Office of Education was $2,000,000 
for 1944 \iter the committee hearings, when the 


appropriations bill authorizing 1945 appropriations was 
printed, it included only $207,312 for visual aids, and 


understand in the final act as passed, this sum was 
iter cut to $175,000 providing only enough to wind 
up the production of films which have already been 
tarted, and further stipulating that U. S. Office of 
[ducation films “shall be sold at a price sufficient to 
pay the whole cost of production”. 


Thus, whether you and I like it or not, our question 
concerning who is going to produce classroom films 
eems to be partly answered. Apparently, they will 
not be produced by the government. And this applies 
to C. I. A. A. films for two reasons, first, because this 
agency was created solely as a war emergency agency— 
to keep the Germans from winning over South America, 
nd second, because this agency should be included in 


the special interests group. 


Special interests groups desire to use the schools 
lor advertising some product or to indoctrinate chil- 
dren with certain ideas. However, schools cannot af- 
tord to permit advertising and indoctrination propa- 
ganda with their half-truths, glorifications, and other 
distortions to eter the classroom via films. If we do, 
the visual education program will eventually be ruined. 
Previously, this question came up for discussion at 
e University of Wisconsin Visual Education Insti- 
tute. Someone said, “Why not use propaganda films? 
[hey are very interesting. And besides, there is propa- 
ganda in everyday life, so why not subject the children 
to it, and get them used to detecting propaganda ?” 


“Let the user beware” is not an acceptable standard 
ior classroom text films. Truth is too vital to teaching 
to have advertising and indoctrination insinuated into 
the classroom where barriers of resistance to propa- 
ganda are down. At least, in the lower grades where 
children are immature. In the neighborhood theater, 
it may be different. Let the children use their propa- 
ganda-detecting abilities there. But, in my opinion, 
school boards, administrators and teachers should no 
more permit films produced for advertising and indoc- 
trination into their classroom than they would text- 
books advertising Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound or indoctrinizing with Anti-Semitism. In the 
long run, if classroom text films are to develop into 
universal use and into a fundamental teaching tool, 
we must discourage their production by special inter- 


est groups. 


'f all probable producers, the ones most likely to 
survive and to win and retain the confidence of the 
teaching profession are the specialized private firms— 
imilar to the textbook publishers—who will produce 
instructional films for classroom use and devoid of any 
other purpose. 
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Visual Education’s Immediate Job 


HE emphasis being placed on postwar plans for 
all phases of American life, including school pro- 
grams, should not blind anyone to the realities 
of the military situation and the fact that America still 
has a war on its hands. Americans cannot overlook 
that grim truth if those interested in visual education 
carry out their responsibilities and opportunities in the 
Sixth War Loan Drive, November 20-December 16. 


Up to the present time this is, in many ways, the 
most critical of all war efforts. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, which discovered the power of the 16mm film 
in the Fifth War Loan Drive, proposes to mobilize all 
16mm projectors for the Sixth War Loan in much the 
same way that private boats were requisitioned in 
Britain for service at Dunkirk. 

Now that military activities are proceeding satisfac- 
torily, there exists a real threat to the successful pro- 
secution of the war effort in the danger of relaxation 
of public interest and support of war activities on the 
home front. The public does not realize how costly such 
a lull in the vigorous prosecution of the war would be 
in American lives and money. They must be made 
aware of the fact that the enemy is still there, and that 
the war is not yet won. After Germany has been de- 
feated, there is still Japan. And after the fighting 
ceases, heavy expenditures will still be required to 
police conquered territtories and feed and clothe eleven 
million men during the orderly process of demobiliza- 
tion and re-absorption into civilian life. 


The problem is essentially an educational task, and a 
difficult one. Presenting the real facts to the entire 
country, in order to motivate the entire population to 
“Finish the Job,” offers a real challenge to those in- 
terested in audio-visual aids. The public is vaguely 
aware of the role which visual aids have played in the 
enormous task of training our vast military establish- 
ment. We now have an opportunity of proving their 
potency in reaching the entire country with this impor 
tant public message. Readers of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
the important part which they can play in their realiza- 
tion. 


will be interested in this preview of these plans and 


Special and exclusive 16mm _ releases—eleven of 
them—have been prepared for this program. The films 
were produced from special Army and Navy combat 
photography, and specially edited in powerful releases 
for this specific task. Six of the films were prepared 
by the Army Pictorial Service, and five by the Navy. 

The Army releases are all 2% minute trailers with 
the following titles: 

Every 2% Minutes—a moving presentation of the in- 
exorable toll of war as epitomized in the death of 
an American soldier every two and a half minutes. 

Hands—those in civilian life and those in the armed 
services, contributing to final victory. 

Silence—of conquered battlefields and home, as con- 
trasted with the din and realities of war. 
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The Line is Busy—on war messages and telegrams 
of notification. 

*Just for Remembrance—depicting the facilities for 
returning the souvenirs of American dead to their 
loved ones. 

*Justice—as it is deserved by the Germans and the 
Japs. 

The special Navy releases are longer programs vary- 
ing from ten to twenty minutes and depicting almost 
every phase of naval operations in the Pacific where 
\merica’s heaviest naval operations are vet to come: 
Photography Fights—the role of photography in 

aerial combat. 121% 
with every 2'2 minute Army trailer. 

We Said We’d Come Back—organization and costs 
of naval operations with the detailed account of 
one landing operation. 21 minutes. 

Freedom Comes High—what the Commander of a 
Destroyer thinks while sinking a Jap Battleship. 


minutes alone; 15 minutes 


19 minutes. 

It Can’t Last—training for aerial combat and fighter 
pilot in action. 21 minutes. 

*The 957th Day—an unadorned documentary of one 
day’s fighting in the Southwest. 

It is unnecessary to coax or coach school people who 
have had perfect records in making all of their quotas 
in past War Loans concerning how to proceed in 
planning their activities. But the War Loan organiza 
tion hopes that schools will lead all other groups in 
incorporating these movies into their programs. Some 
members of the committee in previewing the films sug- 
gested the advisability of cautioning school people 
against using some of the grimmest fighting scenes with 
primary or elementary school children or mixed school 
groups, so the films containing most of these shots 
have been starred in the above lists, and the usual pre- 
cautions about previewing all films should hold tor 
these programs. Information about securing prints 
will be found later in this article. 

Because of the special urgency of the Sixth War 
Loan it is hoped that school people will make a 
special effort to co-operate with their state and _ local 
War Loan organizations in loaning sound projectors, 
providing trained operators, opening assembly halls 
for war loan meetings, and helping in the publicity 
about film showings. 

The critical character of this phase of the war effort 
justifies such co-operation. Democracy has a splendid 
opportunity, following the national election, to demon- 
strate to the world its unified support of the war 
effort. Schools not only have their usual interest and 
role in that process, but in this case have a particularly 
fine opportunity to demonstrate their special visual 
education facilities and to prove their real potency. 

The Treasury Department has appointed special 
national and state organizations to facilitate the use of 
film materials in the Sixth War Loan drive. 

*See caution in the text with reference to school use. 
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Information about the availability of films in your 


region should be secured from your State Chairman at 
the address given below or at the office of the State 
War Loan organization, with those activities he will be 
directly connected. 


* Alabama 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 
(Northern) 


California 
(Southern) 
Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District 

of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 


Massachussets 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
(East) 


State 16mm Chairmen 


EK. E. Sechriest, Dept. Visual Instruction, 
Public Schools, 2301 Avenue J]., Bir 
mingham 1, Ala. 

Kenneth 
Pucson, Ariz. 

r. M. Stinnett, 
ordinator, State 
Little Kock, Ark. 

Walter Rivers, Castle Films, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

H.U.M. Higgins, War Film Coordinato1 
229 N. Angeles, (a! 

Lelia Trolinger, of Visual In 

University of Coorad 

Colo. 


Kelton, 33 South Fifth Ave., 


State War Film Co 
Dept. of Educatio1 


Russ Bldg 


Broadway, Los 

Bureau 
struction, 
Boulder, 
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W. P. Humston, Kansas City Sound 
Service, 92 McGee St., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

Oliver H. Campbell, Manhattan, Mont. 

Keith T. Smith, Modern Sound Pictures, 
1219 Farnum St., Omaha, Neb. 

Jack Rice, A. H. Rice & Co., P.O. 
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Dan Browning, Ideal Pictures Co., 219 
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The Film and International Understanding 





Fig. 1 










































Fig. 6 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New 


Jersey 


Film Technique Gives Life and Meaning 
to Abstract Ideas and Mass Statistics 


problem of great concern to all who are interested in using 
the film for better international understanding is the por- 
trayal of abstract ideas or statistics. Some statistics and ideas 


are so large or abstract that they cannot be compassed or _ por- 
trayed by ordinary news or fictional photography. We must 


deal directly with the idea or the statistics. How can the motion 
picture contribute here? Can film technique make these ab- 
stractions take on greater life and meaning in order to make a 
contribution to international understanding 
medium can? 


which no other 

Philip Ragan, a young American who has contributed much 
original and creative thinking to the visual presentation of 
ideas and statistics, as well as their use in films, has given a 
positive answer to this question and has demonstrated his thesis 
by more than thirty films which he has made for the Canadian 
Government during the last two years. At present he is working 
on a similar film about the rehabilitation of returning Canadian 
soldiers. 

Ragan’s films are unique in several ways. First of all, they 
deal exclusively with ideas or statistics which are pictured by 
animated geometric graphic symbols and are presented through 
an animated silhouette technique. This silhouette technique is 
not limited to black and white, but combines shades of gray 
with them. 

Ragan maintains that his technique is different from Disney’s, 
and that Disney makes pictures which imitate reality, while he 
deals exclusively in symbols. The symbols may move about; 
some may even walk about, struggle with each other, etc. The 
symbols consciously are reduced to the most concise design of 
pictorial elements. A table or a doorway may represent a store 
or a house. Symbols sit down where no chairs are. Sometimes 
a film may have no set backgrounds. 

On occasion a film may lead the spectator to create a symbol 
in his own mind. Figures 1-5, taken from a recent Ragan film 
called Mutual Aid, illustrate this point. At first the spectator sees 
the boat moving in normal silhouette (Fig. 1). Then the angle of 
view moves up and above the boat (Fig. 2) while the pictorial ele- 
ments are reduced until only a white silhouette (Fig. 3), symbolic 
of the boat, remains. Then this silhouette, becoming more angular 
and taking on a tail like a comet, becomes the spearhead of a line 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 8 
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( Fig. 4) which moves across a world map, tracing 
trade routes of mutual interdependence. (Fig. 5) 

In another use of the elementary boat symbol in this 
same film, single boat symbols move across the Pacifi 
and are attacked by Japanese aviation. Figure 6 shows 
the destruction. Note the four graduations from black 
to white in the picture. Figure 7 shows the conven 
tionalized symbol of sabotage which strides about 
creating destruction. In Figure 8 the black Axis sym 
bol struggles with the white Allied symbol 

The movement of the symbols in the films gives them 
added force and significance. The extreme simplicity 
of the symbols adds to this effect, since the mind 1s 
freed from confusing or distracting details and is free 
to concentrate upon essential ideas. There is some 
possibility that Mr. Ragan may endeavor to make some 
slide-films with symbols. He feels that in these the 
symbols may have to be somewhat more detailed in 
order to make up for the lack of motion. 

There is another unique feature in the films which 
we have been discussing—most of them are only 80 
seconds in length. They have a sound track, and usually 
are shown next to the news reel. Thus they do not 1n 
convenience either the theatre owner or the audience 
The possibility of having films of this sort exhibited 
in this way in theatres throughout the world is an in 
triguing one. Could it not possibly be one of the 
easiest means of spreading sound principles of inter 
national understanding throughout the world: 

Are films of this sort and of such short length effec 
tive? Do they get across their messages? Can they 
arouse a response strong enough and lasting enough 
to produce the results which are desired’ One must 
see one of these films to appreciate the impact achieved 
by these moving symbols. It is an amazing example 
of the power of the motion picture when it is properly 
used. 

Although produced for the Canadian Government, 
these amazing films actually are made in Philadelphia. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Ragan’s genius with this 
sort of film may be brought to bear upon some of our 
own civic problems and problems of international re 
lations and understanding. 


It Can Be Done 


(Concluded from page 341) 


“just entertained.” The conversation went something 
like this: 

“How did you like the film, Jerry Pe 

“Oh, it was all right.” 

“Just all right?” 

“Well, the picture was sort of interesting, but | 
don’t see why we have to take a test on it—never 
did before.” 

“T’m interested in the first part of your statement, 
Jerry, that the picture was ‘sort of interesting.’ (The 
picture referred to was Simple Machines.) What do 
you mean?” 

“You could see things real clear, you could see just 
what was happening.” 

“You mean, Jerry, that you could see the lever in 
operation, the pulleys actually doing work, or the in 
clined plane as it’s used in modern machines?” 
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“Yes, that’s what was good—never quite caught on 
it before. The picture showed me that. But why 
did we have to spoil it with a test?” 

“Well, Jerry, suppose you think back about how 
you studied rocks and fossils in science. How did you 
learn about those things ?”’ 

“Oh, we talked about them. Our teacher told us 
about them, and we read.” 

“What did you read, Jerry?” 


“T read one of those little booklets we just got, 


and then the chapter in the book, and some things at 


the library, and 


“Yes, Jerry, and did you by any chance take any 
tests on the information you had read over or talked 
about 7” 

‘Sure, we always do. At the end of every unit 
we always take a test and those who get it right are 
©. K.. and those who don’t—well, they have to do 
some «more work.” 

“Yes, you read about it, discussed it and took tests 
on it. Now answer this fairly, Jerry. If you had 
your choice between learning about simple machines 
by reading about them, then talking about them, and 
being tested; or, learning about these same machines 
by watching the film you just saw, talking about it, 


and then being tested, which would you prefer?” 

“Why, seeing the movie, of course! Oh! ... I guess 
[| get what you mean.” 

So, Jerry got it, and so increasing numbers of chil- 
dren will “get what I mean.” Increasingly, though 
slowly at first, children begin to see the tremendous 
advantage of learning by seeing and listening to well- 
prepared, authentic, pedagogically correct sound films 
even though testing, which at first seems so foreign 
to the motion-picture environment, is a part of the 
process. It must be remembered, however, that even 
though the educational sound film at first seems to 
be such art unusual innovation in the classroom situa- 
tion, yet basic teaching methods still apply and may 
be used effectively. The preview or overview of the 
subject to anticipate its showing, the actual showing, 
discussion, and testing become just as valid a cycle of 
method for use with the educational sound film as 
they are with traditional materials. 

The battle to overcome our Hollywood heritage 
will be a long one. Teachers must not become dis- 
couraged by initial pupil reaction, but rather they must 
hold steadfastly to the realization that the educational 
sound film is an “open sesame” to more complete and 
sure understandings of processes and social situations 
which depend upon motion and environmental sound 
in order to be understood completely. They must 
plunge doggedly through this ebb tide of interest which 
typifies many pupils’ “‘first reactions” to text films, se- 
cure in the knowledge that slowly but certainly the 
children will recognize the true educational sound film 
as an extremely worth-while supplement to a good 
classroom procedure. Out of it will come the realiza- 
tion that the educational sound film, although it may 
be a hard taskmaster, can overcome the Hollywood 
heritage and take its rightful place as a modern tool 
to learning. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Trends in the Distribution and Use of the 16mm. Sound 
Film for Educational Purposes—L. C. Larson—Proceed- 
ings of the National University Extension Association, 


26:21-4 May, 1944. 


A report of the activities of film libraries in higher insti- 
tutions of education and the general use of films by school 
and adult groups over the nation. The growth in the num- 
ber of college film libraries is indicated by the fact that in 
1935, 26 such institutions existed; and in 1942 there were 
96 such film libraries. There was a concurrent growth in 
the number of sound film projectors, from 458 in the 1936 
national survey, to 9,861 in 1940-41. Other estimates show 
that over 15,000 sound projectors were purchased by schools 
from 1935-42. As soon as projectors are releasedgagain, 
the numbers will expand. The author predicts that in the 
first decade after the war there will be over 100,000 sound 
projectors in the schools—one for every ten teachers, 

With respect to college and university film libraries, it, is 
likely that most of the projectors will be in school systems 
that are too small to own their own extensive collection of 
films. Yet these circulating libraries do not appear to be 
meeting the needs of the smaller school systems. Whereas 
in one state, the college film libraries own 6 to 10 prints of 
classroom films, large city departments in nine cities of over 
50, 000 population purchase 35 to 50 prints of each. 

After the war, the college film libraries may expect a great 
increase in the use of films by adult groups as well as by 
schools. A film library can effectively assemble 2,000 differ- 
ent titles to serve educational needs within the colleges and 
in schools. The number of prints owned of each title will 
depend upon the number of users. 

Besides sound films, a bureau of audio-visual aids should 
include the circulation of filmstrips, miniature slides, pic- 
tures, recordings, etc. There should be guidance, too, in 
selection, utilization and production of all types of aids. 


@ .What the Well-Equipped Audio-Visual Program Should 
Contain—Bruce A. Findlay, Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Education Section, Los Angeles Schools—School Executive, 
64:59 September, 1944. 

A summary of the various types of projection equipment, 
and their usefulness in the postwar school, with appropriate 
illustrations. 


FILM TRENDS 


@ Planned Health Film Production—Dr. Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, American Film Center—Journal of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, May 1944. (Reprints available from the 
author.) 

This critical analysis of trends in the health film field was 
presented before a group of outstanding leaders in health 
education, 

A careful study of available health films bears out the ex- 
periences of thoughtful health educators in showing that 
although a number of useful films exist, the material as a 
whole is insufficient and rather disappointing in quality. The 
reasons for their poor quality are, briefly: a lack of creative 
ability in production, a tendency to crowd too much into a 
short film; an overuse of the sound track and a poor use 
of the visual part of the motion picture, and the desire on 
the part of producers to serve all kinds of audiences without 
adequately helping any of them. 

There is a lack of films for the low-income and rural 
people. There are no films on such important subjects as 
personal hygiene, sanitation and prevention of diseases, 
mental and maternal hygiene, etc. 


TTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


New York University Film Library 


Some planning and coordination of effort would help to 
bring about increased production of films that are needed. 
First we must determine what films are to be made, and for 
which specific groups. Then we need a better presentation 
of films so that they make best use of the power of visuali- 
zation. This can be accomplished by a long-term program 
and a short-term program. For immediate production there 
is the need for films for uneducated and under-privileged 
audiences on a variety of topics. 

Financing of health films is difficult because there is no 
assurance that the outlay can be regained from the sale of 
prints. As the situation now stands, only sponsored pro- 
duction is possible. 

\ very important lack in the field of health education is 
for films to help train health workers; to show techniques 
and methods in actual use; to illustrate administration prac- 
tices of health departments; and to train volunteers 


@ Science Developments Teachers Should Understand 
Bertha E. Slye—Virginia Journal of Education, 38:18 Sep 
tember, 1944. 


The great problems which our complex society presents 
and will present in the future are being and will be helped 
through the use of appropriate films. Objectives of science 
education that will thereby be served are: (1) imparting a 
fundamental knowledge to all people of the physical laws 
which govern life; (2) developing a constructive attitude of 
mind; (3) teaching how to adjust to a rapidly changing en- 
vironment with a minimum of reactionary emotional dis- 
turbances; and (4) preparing pupils to look ahead and plan 
for the future. 

After the war we will have to streamline our methods in 
accordance with those techniques used by the instructors of 
the armed forces. In these methods are included the use 
of films, charts, models, exhibits and so on. Industries 
have also prepared materials on new scientific developments. 
The new scientific developments now being planned should 
be explained through films. Among the postwar research 
activities that could be treated are: new power-driven elec- 
trical devices for the home, new radio and electronic me- 
thods, improved roads and engines, techniques of aerial 
photography, health aids through new drugs, smoke-ridding 
devices for cities, new uses of glass, and so on. 

Instruction with audio-visual aids, if begun in elementary 
science, can act as a springboard for continuing research 
in the science laboratory of the secondary school, Respon- 
sibility for putting such instruction to use rests with science 
teachers as well as with those whose business it is to dis- 
perse scientific knowledge to assure that such knowledge 
is used constructively in the advancement of the race 


SCHOOL-MADE AIDS 


@ Homespun Tools of Learning—Leland S. March, West- 
wood High School, N. J.—School Executive 63:18 July, 
1944; p.28 August, 1944. 


This article considers the possibilities of various types of 
teaching materials other than the motion picture. The pic- 
ture file can be organized with the help of students, Car- 
toons are a valuable teaching device, especially those made 
by the students. The chart, diagram and graph should be 
promoted in social studies classes, and the help of the art 
and mathematics teacher should be enlisted to assure ac- 
curate and neat teaching materials. 

School-made maps may be readily produced. There are 
those made from a lantern slide projected on to the black- 


(Continued on page 354) 
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Sige HELP you teach more ...to help 
students learn more—faster, the U. S. 
Office of Education has sponsored the production 
of hundreds of skill-training motion pictures. 
Carefully planned, minutely detailed films on 
machine shop practice, shipbuilding, aircraft, 
optical craftsmanship, welding, electricity, radio, 
and many others are now ready to help you 
and your students. 


You can rent or buy any of them from the B&H 
Filmosound Library. To encourage the building 
of school film libraries, rental charges are rebated 
if films are bought within 30 days after rental. 


With few exceptions, these are sound films, 
giving trainees the dual impact of sight and 
commentary. You add immeasurably to their 
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The Vernier Scale is practically 
@ complete course in the use of 
this basic tool. USOE sound film 
available for rental or sale from 
Filmosound Library. 


NOW! 


effectiveness when you show them with a B&H 
Filmosound Projector. Brilliant, rock-steady 
screen image plus clear, clean sound reproduction 
at any volume level give Filmosound projected 
movies a professional quality that’s unsurpassed. 

Complete film protection and other features 
of Filmosound’s famed design simplicity mean 
freedom from annoying program interruptions. 

If your school sas Filmosound, help keep it in 
use on vital teaching problems. If you don’t have 
a Filmosound Projector, remember that schools 
giving war instruction are given priority on Filmo- 
sound equipment. Coupon will bring information. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 
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Covarrusias 


URAL MAP ) 
Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
tudies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 


derstanding current world events. Third edition 


now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 


board or a large sheet of paper. A semi-permanent black- 
board map may be made with the following solution. Mix 
sugar and cold water; dilute to one part solution and 2 
parts water; soak soft chalk in this solution until the bub- 
bles cease rising; dry and use. This medium will not erase but 
may be washed off. A projected map on plywood is also very 
effective; especially in jigsaw style to show territorial ex- 
pansion. Outlines of maps, charts or diagrams may be 
drawn on linoleum blocks to produce permanent “rubber 
stamps” for making several copies. 

Scale models, preferably those that can be manipulated, 
may be made by upper grade high school students, as, for 
example, a canal lock, a guillotine, Fulton’s Clermont, etc. 

The diorama is judged as one of the most valuable teach- 
ing aids. It can be the joint effort of mechanically and 
artistically skilled students. 

For impressive occasions the silhouette dramatization 
will help to convey information in a dramatic fashion, De- 
tails for presenting such performances are given in the 
article. Akin to this method is the marionette dramatiza- 
tion which needs the help of every department in the 
school—wood-working, domestic science, art, science, mu- 

English, social studies and mathematics. 

The final type of visual device described is the lantern 
slide of the photographic type and the drawn type, in 35mm 
or standard size. 


@ Slides in Teacher Training—Arthur M. Seybold, Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, N. J.—Nation’s Schools, 
34:54 July, 1944. 

At the State Teachers College of Montclair, N. J., college 
students have been given instruction in making slides, 2x2 
film slides, 8mm. and 16mm. silent movies. Thus a record is 
kept of student work and of school activities. These slides 
are then used to show prospective students the curriculum 
of the college. A college collection of art slides has been 
made by copying art masterpieces on Kodachrome. Vari- 
ous teachers at the college have already produced useful 
teaching slides with the aid of their students. 


MAPS, CHARTS, GRAPHS 


@ Maps and Charts for the Air Age—N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
American Airlines—School Executive, 64:68 September, 
1944. 

Some of the aids that will help to develop an air-minded 
attitude for postwar living are: the air globe, by which air 
routes and airport centers are shown, with physical and 
political boundaries eliminated; the project globe constructed 
by the students; a map projection trainer which is used to 
teach the concept of projection on to a flat surface from a 
sphere; pole-centered maps; U. S.-centered maps and others. 
@ Visual Aids and Arguing—Otto Neurath—T7he New Era 

in Home and School (London), 25: No. 3, p. 51 April, 1944. 

A very thorough description of the great vistas that are 
possible in the use of pictorial statistics charts, or as the 
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author terms them, “isotypes.” These are language pictures 
in which a conventional image is used as the basis for con- 
veying information. The symbols used are international and 
will therefore impart information regardless of the verbal] 
language. A few colored isographic charts are used to illus- 
trate the article. 

A provocative editorial introduces this article, and was 
written by the eminent British educator Joseph Lauwerys, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


@ Leaders Learn Visually— Mary Leigh Palmer—lInter- 
national Journal of Religious Education 20:4 July-August, 
1944, 


The use of motion pictures has had an inspiring effect on 
many church audiences. Those who have opportunity to 
plan leadership education experiences should provide an op- 
portunity for showing selected films, color slides and_ the 
like. This may be given as part of the general methods 
course, or as a separate course. There should also be op- 
portunity for seeing new films and slides at institutes and 


conferences. 


SOURCES 


@ Audio-Visual Business Education—E. Dana _ Gibson, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas—Business 
Education World, 25:22-25 September, 1944. 


This is the first of a monthly series to help teachers of 
the various branches of business education in making 
greater use of audio-visual devices. In this article a good 
overview is presented of the purposes to be served, the fu- 
ture potentialities, the average cost of each of the types (in 
tabular form) and some of the chief reference books. 

The article then includes a brief but pointed statement 
about several of the devices, e.g., the school journey to 
business establishments, the school museum of business 
materials, films that are particularly suitable and carefully 
presented, lantern slides and filmstrips, flat pictures, gra- 
phics, and auditory materials. 


@ Health Education for All Ages—compiled by Lili Heim- 

ers—New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 

N. J. Vol. 2, 36 pp. mimeo. 75c. 1944 

This is the second list of teaching aids dealing with 
health education, prepared by this institution. It lists addi- 
tional sources for charts, maps, posters, exhibits, films, 
slides, filmslides, games, pictures, publications and record- 
ings. The index indicates in detail the many topics for 
which such supplementary teaching aids are available. The 
material is grouped under nine major subjects, namely 
physiology, alcohol and health; personal health and hygiene 
nutrition; mental hygiene; heredity; marriage, family life 
and sex education; diseases; nursing, safety and first aid; 
public welfare, 


PERIODICALS 
@ Sight and Sound—Vol. 13, No. 49 May, 1944. 


“Possibilities of the Filmstrip,” by M. 
Clayton, p. 16. The growth in use of the filmstrip as a 


See especially 


medium of education is as rapid in England as in the United 
States. 


@ Challenge to American Youth—Suilding America, vol. 9, 

No. 8 1944. 30 cents. 

Another excellent brochure of a vital problem that 1s 
treated in an interesting and significant manner, with the 
skillful combination of words and photographs. This issue 
on the problems that challenge American youth, is timely 
and important for all schools. The challenges that are ex- 
pressed are: jobs after the war, personal adjustment, world 
citizenship; American citizenship and education, 

Fortified with the facts presented in this issue, American 
youth can begin its study and plan its course for the kind 
of world they want for themselves and their neighbors 
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A FACT FILM OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Beautifully Filmed . . . Clearly Presented 


In a world more interdependent than ever, Western eyes now turn East in search 
of the day when freedom shall prevail and the conqueror driven from the riches 
he has coveted. In the days to come, no island —no continent, can long remain 
isolated from a world insistent on peace, security and freedom . . 


THIS FILM introduces to us the largest island-group in the world . . . The Netherlands 
East Indies . . . situated between Asia and Australia, the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
Strange, distant places and names once familiar only in romance, more familiar 
now as battle-grounds, take on new meaning as we learn something of the geog- 
raphy, the people, the culture, the history, the economy and world importance of 
these fascinating islands. 


PEOPLE — AREA — ECONOMY 


70,000,000 Indonesians . . . living on Java, Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Sumatra and other 
islands covering an area 1000 miles wider than the U.S. . . . industries, important 
to the inhabitants, vital to large sectors of the world outside: rice cultivation; sisal 
and rope, sugar and salt; coffee and tea; oil and rubber; tin and tobacco; arts and 
crafts. Maps and commentary set the people and their life 
in relation to the rest of the world. 


Suggested Uses 


HIGH STAKES IN THE EAST is a colorful film useful for all 
motion picture programs. It is of special interest to stimulate 
classroom study of the Dutch East Indies, social studies, 
history and geography. It is also a visual aid for school and 
adult education groups concerned with the background of 
the war against Japan and international relations. 


Buy or Book Copies from Your Visual 
Education Dealer — Or Write Us for 


~“ 


ORDER YOUR 







Name of Our Regional Distributor 

COPY NOW! 
10 Min. 16mm soundfilm 

p S BLACK & WHITE 
eee ee $17.50 per copy 
INC. ES ee: $1.25 per day 

1600 BROADWAY KODACHROME VERSION 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Rental, $3.00......... Sale $60.00 
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HARDY R. [€@iCH, Editor 
Head of the Englisk@ sartment 
Greenwich High Scig’§!. Greenwich, Conn. 


EFLA Service fy | School-Produced Films 


wee film yp 
distribution of* 
; 7) 
being developed by 
. . . \ 
sociation, Inc. ’ 
L. C. Larson, ch4 uan of the Board of Directors 
of the Association, iorts on the proposed features 
of the plan which N 
ice for 16mm sound 


veers will welcome the plan for 
ucationally produced films now 
Educational Film Library As- 


provide a clearing house serv- 
| silent films produced by mem- 
ber institutions and #@: cies. 


Purposes of the J ‘e will be “To acquaint all 
members of the ass@™ ron with the film production 
activities of member W.* departments of health and 
education, county and} ty schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, museums and liMffries ; to serve a clearing house 
function in the sale o¥prints of certain educationally 
produced films to eduq#ional institutions and agencies 
and commercial film li{§aries ; to maintain a center for 
the exchange of inforf§ation among members in the 
production of films.” 


} 





Reviewing services for films produced by members 
will be provided. In the distribution of films, the As- 
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tA Everything! 
That explains the preference of school authori- 
ties for Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors, 
which are so enduring and reproduce picture 
and sound so faithfully and clearly. Plan now 


for post-war replacements with Holmes 
machines. 





oe eM F 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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SCHOWL MADE MOTION PICTURES 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 








sociation will accept “only those films which meet rea 
sonable standards with respect to technical quality, or- 
ganization and treatment of content, and educational 
. . The crucial test of the worth of a film 
is the number of directors of film libraries who, fol- 


usability. 


lowing the previewing of the film with local commit 
tees, will find the film useful enough to warrant the 
purchase of one or more prints. ... ” 

As soon as five member institutions or agencies 
have indicated their intentions of purchasing a print 
and a majority of the previewers of the film approve 
its distribution, the association may undertake to dis 
tribute the motion picture. “Following acceptance of 
the film by the 
shall be sent to all educational and commercial film 


\ssociation, promotional materials 


libraries, and to a selected list of potential users who 
might be interested in borrowing or renting the film 
from their local library.” A list of proposed service 
charges on the sale of prints has been compiled. 
For future information regarding this new service, 
write to L. C. Larson, Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Motion Picture Contest for Amateurs 


The American Humane Association is sponsoring 
a contest for the best amateur-produced motion pic- 
ture on the subject of animals. The film may deal 
with any type of animal life—pets, domestic animals, 
and wild life, including birds—and treat any aspect of 


animal life that meets with the purpose of the contest, 


which is to create a friendly, kindly interest in animals 
It should have educative value, though it need not bi 
primarily an educational or teaching film. 


All films submitted must be on original 16mm stock 
and not less than 200 feet nor more than 800 feet in 
length. They may be in black and white or koda- 
chrome, silent or sound. The contest closes on March 


31, 1945. 


Anyone interested in participating may obtain a free 
copy of thé contest rules by writing to The American 
Humane Association, 135 Washington Avenue, Albany 
6, New York. 

4 rN 


American Education Week, November 5-11, should 


be an excellent time for the showing of new publi 
relations films and the repeat performance of older 
ones. If your school does not have a film of its own 
to show this year, make plans for even a short one 


to be completed soon. 

Reports on new school-made films are always wel- 
comed by this department. Send a note to the editor 
about your film today. 
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FOR SALE Without Priorities 


(By Special Permission of W.P.B.) 
A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 


[LITE 





Ask 
“America’s Most Popular Portable” 
The Da-Lite Challenger, has won wide acceptance 
among schools because of its greater convenience 
and durability. Only the Challenger can be raised 
in height without separate adjustments of the fabric 
or the case. Twelve sizes from 30” x40” to 
70” x 94” inclusive. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


your visual education dealer to for- 
ward your order immediately. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 


Dept. |0ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave. A 
CHICAGO 


CHALLENGER 
SCREENS 


Sizes: 40"' x 40" and 52" x 72" 


ses, 


\ special ruling of the War Production Board permits us to 
offer a limited quantity of the above sizes of Challenger Screens 
for sale without priorities. Orders will be filled in the sequence 
in which they are received and until the supply of screens is 
exhausted. These sizes are in addition to the 30” x 40” Chal- 
lenger which was recently made available without priorities in 
limited quantities. 


You can buy with con- 
fidence from the dealer 
who displays this sign 


INC. 


329, bFTER4LIBOES 


Bring Peace Earlier---Buy EXTRA WAR BONDS NOW! 





QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION 


QUESTION: The University is contemplating 
the making of a 16mm. motion picture film, on 
Kodachrome, of general campus activities. Could 
you give me the possible cost, say per hundred feet 
or perhaps per thousand feet for the placing of 
sound on this film when it is finished? Also, could 
you tell me where the film might be sent for the 
addition of a sound track? 

ANSWER: [n the December 1943 issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL ScREEN, Mr. Eldridge detail th 
cost of producing a 390 ft. reel of black and white film 
which he had made earlier in 1942. The silent negative 
amounted to $120.54. The addition of sound plus the cost 


of a combined print amounted to $121.95, bringing the total 
cost to $242.49. 


To get the latest quotations on 1000 feet of Kodachrome, 
I consulted several studios in New York and in Chicago 


described in 


The most reasonable reply contained the following figures 
Scoring $150.00 
Sound film negative 20.00 


Developing sound negative 20.00 
Positive track print needed for printing 
with Kodachrome 43.00 
Combined Kodachrome print 130.00 
Reel and can 8.00 
Total $371.00 
Narrator 150.00 
Opening and closing musi 25.00 
Complete musical background 200.00 
Grand total $746.00 


You will notice that if you supply your own narrator, and 
do not wish to include background music the cost of a sound 
print of vour film can be reduced by about 50%. I have re- 
ceived estimates from other studios whose price range 
varies up to $2000.00, with an allowance of $500.00 off, if 
your own commentator is willing to spend at least three 
days in their studio supplying the narrative. 

Before you proceed with your film production, may I re- 
mind you of a few points to be taken into consideration? 

1. Be sure to shoot your silent film at 24 frames per 
second. This will bring about perfect synchronization with 
e speed of the sound projector. 

2. After you have received your processed Kodachromes 
inake sure you get a scratch print of each roll. 
a more detailed job than actual film shooting. 


th 


Editing is 


3. With your scratch print completely edited, you are now 
ready for the commentary. Measure each scene for foot 
lengths. If you are going to use straight commentary you 
must allow four words per foot, providing, of course that the 
language is non-technical. A pause, now and then, may be 
very refreshing. I have noticed in many “educational” 
documentaries, the tendency to keep up the barrage of 
verbiage, when the audience might have better been left 
alone to enjoy some excellent photography. From my own 
experience as a listener, I prefer more than one narrator in 
any. film, no matter how professional the speaker may be. 

[ have an idea that you would want to include some of 
the college songs and music in your sound track. This will 
involve sending members of the orchestra and band to the 
recording studio. This may be less expensive, in the long 
run, since there is a royalty charge for copyrighted music. 

4. Each of the studios requires a priority rating to obtain 
the Kodachrome print. The Eastman Kodak Company 
is operating almost to capacity on high priority work for the 
Armed Services, and consequently will be unable to make 
more than one print of your film unless a preference rating 


is obtained. Ds. 
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Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


A Man and His Job 


(Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City) 
18 minutes, 16mm. sound. Purchase price $50, Produced by 
The National Film Board of Canada. Discussion guide 
will be available. 

The film begins with a shot of Joe Martin as he leaves 
the factory at the end of the week. Following his usual 
custom, he opens his pay envelope as he saunters down the 
street. Even though he had been dreading for some months 
an expected lay-off, nevertheless he is somewhat stunned by 
the dismissal slip which he finds with his check. 


The paper that he buys for want-ads coincidentally an- 
nounces a riot among the unemployed. This indicates that 
Martin’s predicament is not unique. His wife receives the 
catastrophic news with subjection and a fatalistic attitude. 


Following scenes show Martin trying employment office 
after employment office, Always the answer is the same, 
“Sorry, no work.” In desperation he makes a few final 
stabs to secure a job. As he follows up interviews with 
telephone calls, there swims before his eyes a series of 
faces of employment agents shouting, “No, no, no!” 

The film next shifts to 1940 during which year the Can- 
adian Parliament passed the unemployment insurance plan, 





FILMS 


for 
CLASSROOM USE 


One of the largest, exclusively-educational film li- 
braries in the country, we specialize in |6mm Sound 
instructional films and offer a wide range of subject 
matter in many fields of instruction, including: 


BIOLOGY GUIDANCE TEACHER-TRAINING 
CHEMISTRY HISTORY FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
GEOGRAPHY PHYSICS French, German 


GEOLOGY PSYCHOLOGY Spanish 

You can also depend upon our Library always to 
supply you with the latest, important 16mm releases 
of the Canadian Film Board, the British Ministry of 
Information, and the U. S. Government. 


For further information 
Send for New Catalog today! 








om oy Ol ce ee ee 2 


RAN[ PH ST CHICAGO |, | 





Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content. 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











whereby all employed men are required to put part of 
every pay check into a national reservoir for their mutual 
protection when they are out of work. By this time Joe 
Martin was working on a job in a defense plant and neces- 
sarily subscribing to the national unemployment plan. When 
because of plant renovation, he and his partner are laid off, 
they are instructed to report to the employment office, a 
clearing house for the working power of all Canada. Here 
the two men are interviewed, and after the authorities have 
gathered data covering their physical qualifications and 
backgrounds of training, they check their files for jobs 
sill is placed in a new job hundreds of miles away, but 
Joe Martin is asked to file for a check to cover the time he 
is out of work. 


Panoramic views show the processing of unemployment 
insurance books and the manner in which social security 
accounts are kept. In the meanwhile, the commentator 
explains that every applicant must show that he is not 
working and that he is willing to work at a job of the same 
nature and comparable pay. 


The following sequence shows the operation of the Court 
of Referees, which considers disputes of employees. Mac’s 
case serves as a basis for the dramatization of the steps in- 
volved in gaining a hearing, He lost his temper and be- 
cause of calling his boss names lost his job. His case is 
considered by the local court, and since he is not satisfied 
with the decision, it is referred to the umpire, who is the 
last court of appeal and who renders the final decision. 


The last sequence shows Joe Martin returning to his job 
after the eight week lay-off, and from his machine he looks 
up and says, “Lay-offs are not so tough now.” Final 
scenes show fine national housing projects and happy 
workers, and the commentator concludes with the thought 
that there is a national security when all men look out for 
the welfare of each other. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Shows the progress Canada is making in solving the 
problem of unemployment and insecurity through a na- 
tional unemploymeat insurance plan. An _ excellent ex- 
ample of the use of the film medium in documenting the 
many facets of a socio-economic problem of national con- 
cern, This film should be widely used by teachers on the 
secondary and college levels; by industrial, labor, and farm 
groups; and other organizations who will be concerned 
with ways and means of avoiding mass unemployment upon 
the termination of this war. 
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No Location Approval Needed! 


TOPPER 


One of Thorne Smith's funniest! This 
16mm. Sound Feature with its galaxy of 
stars is a merry picture from start to 


Spot Booking $17.50; Series Booking $15. 


DR. CHRISTIAN Series 


Starring JEAN HERSHOLT 
in Titles including: 


DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN 
MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
MELODY FOR THREE 
REMEDY FOR RICHES 

THEY MEET AGAIN 


SCATTERGOOD Series 
Starring GUY KIBBEE 


in Titles including: 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS 
SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY 














25 West 45th Street 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. @ 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 


Show These Outstanding 16mm FEATURES! 


Latest RKO and UNIVERSAL Features 


In 16mm. Sound 


FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM (RKO) with ROSALIND RUSSELL, 
FRED MacMURRAY and HERBERT MARSHALL. 
AMAZING MRS. HOLLIDAY (Universal) with DEANNA 
DURBIN, EDMUND O'BRIEN, BARRY FITZGERALD and 
finish. ARTHUR TREACHER. 

FOREVER AND A DAY (RKO) over 70 stars, including 
CHARLES LAUGHTON, MERLE OBERON, HERBERT 
MARSHALL. 

IT COMES UP LOVE (Universal) GLORIA JEAN, DON- 
ALD O'CONNOR, JAN HIMBER, LOUISE ALBRITTON, 
FRIEDA INNESCOURT. 

CINDERELLA SWINGS IT (RKO) with GUY KIBBEE, 
GLORIA WARREN. 

IT AIN'T HAY (Universal) with BUD ABBOTT, LOU COS- 
TELLO, GRACE McDONALD. 


Location Approval Required 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


Wilber O Lutbrba Iu. 


ENTERTAINMENT penrestanmen EOE MINY Ea Ou c ATION AL 4 
Dept. E-10 New York 19, N. Y. 


302'2 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 





Home Electrical Appliances 


(Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York City) 11 minutes 16mm. sound. Sale price $50 less 
10% educational discount. Discussion guide available 


The film gives the scientific principles involved in the 
operation of common electrical appliances used in many 
American homes. 

The first part of the film takes up the essential facts 
concerning the general wiring of a home. The lead-in 
wires connect to a main switch, next to a meter where all 


box 


from which branch lines lead to all parts of the house 


used electrical energy is measured, then to the fuse 
Each one of these branches—consisting of two wires—ends 
in a service outlet. An appliance, such as an electric light 
bulb, completes the circuit. 

The second sequence deals with heating appliances and 
thermostats. Metals which have high resistance to the 
conduction of electrical currents generate heat The eles 
tric iron is explained in detail as the 
appliance in this class. The construction of the heating el 
ment, the use of mica as an insulator, the role of the bi- 


most commonly used 


metal strip (having different coefficients of expansion) in 
the making and breaking of the electrical circuit as a heat 
regulating device, and the repair of a damaged iron are the 
items covered. 


The third phase of the film deals with light 


by incandescent or fluorescent lamps In the former, the 
amount of light depends upon the material used in the re 
sistance wire and its size and length. In the fluorescent 
lamp more of the energy is converted into light by means 
of ultra-violet radiation of the mer ury molecules lhe 


function of the lamp switch, the glow bulb, the opening and 
closing of the circuits by a bimetal strip, and the mercury 
vapor molecules are demonstrated by animated drawings. 
At the close of this sequence the commentator 
that the glass tube is coated with a fluoresce: 


explains 


substance 


bsorbs the ultra-violet rays and emits a longer radia- 
than is visible to the eye. 
Many home electrical appliances—washing machines, 
electric ironers, vacuum sweepers, clocks, and fans—use 
electrically driven motors. The sweeper is used to illustrate 
his group. The fan which draws the dirt into the cleaner 
bag is connected to the motor a revolving part of which, 
the armature, contacts the electric circuit by means of 
raphite rods or brushes. The easy replacement of these 
rods when they become worn is demonstrated. 
The last sequence deals with the principle of electrical 
frigeration Most refrigerators depend upon a motor 
hich drives a compressor pump. This motor-driven com- 
yressor pump draws the refrigerant gas from the evapora- 
and forces it into the 


a liquid. When this liquid escapes into the evapora- 


» condenser where it is condensed 


through a minute orifice, it expands into gaseous form, 





TWO MEN WANTED! 


Man with proven background of experi- 
ence in distributing motion pictures to all 
types of non-theatrical audiences. 

Man with demonstrated ability to sell spe- 
cial-purpose motion pictures and prepare 
own presentation. 

Both are excellent opportunities with ex- 
citing post-war future. 


Reply to: Box 30, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 E. Lake St. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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_ BRITISH 
FILMS 


16mm Sound 


COASTAL COMMAND ...... .60 minutes 


The hunting down and destruction of a German raider in a 
fight comparable to the sinking of the Bismarck. Released 
theatrically by R.K.O. Made with the cooperation of the 
British Admiralty and Air Ministry. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN .......11 minutes 


A merchant ship is sunk by torpedoes. An eager youngster, 
rescued from the wreck, takes a gunnery course and at last 
gets his chance of sinking a U-Boat. Already known as a 
classic of the sea in England, and now available in 16 mm for 
the first time in the U. S. A. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION. . 28 minutes 
(Made in Britain by the National Film Board of Canada) 


Using a problem of readjustment at a north country coal mine 
as an example, this film outlines the story of the Joint Pro- 
duction Committees in Britain. An authentic picture of Labor 
and Management in collaboration, and a striking picture of 
democracy at work. 


EDUCATION 
A START IN LIFE...........22 minutes 


What is being done in Britain to ensure that every child re- 
ceives the proper care from birth, the benefit of a full educa- 
tion, and a healthy and happy preparation for life beyond the 
school gates. 


LESSONS FROM THE AIR... . . 14 minutes 


Shows the planning and execution of the educational programs 
which are radioed every day to schools all over Britain by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SERIES 


SOUTH AFRICA ...........14 minutes 
NEW ZEALAND............15 minutes 


The first two in a series describing the resources, production, 
peoples and ways of life to be found in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


WAR SPECIALS 
ee ee eeeess 10 minutes 
ES ee .11 minutes 
NAPLES IS ABATTLEFIELD........ .11 minutes 
LIBERATION OF ROME............18 minutes 


New catalog now available on request 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


ockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
rth Michigan Avenue, Chicago | Wt 
fornia Street, San Francisco 11, Calif 

ng, 1680 North Vine Street, Hollywood 

W. Washington 5, D 
New Orleans 12, la 
BRITISH CONSULATE 
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thus using heat which is withdrawn from the freezing com- 
partment. The latter is placed in the upper portion of the 
box and hence by convection currents, the whole box 
is cooled. Condenser, compressor, their connecting pipes. 
the movements of the refrigerant, and convection currents 
of air are shown by animated drawing 

Committee Appraisal: 

\n informational film on electricity treating home elec. 
trical circuits and wiring, home heating appliances, li 
ing, motor-driven appliances, and electrical refrigeration 
\nimation is used to demonstrate principles and illustrate 
points more effectively than could be done by either lec- 


tures or laboratory demonstrations. Highly recommended 


for use in courses in general science, home economics, and 
physics on the secondary and college levels. Even though 
presented in somewhat technical manner, the film, wit! 
supplementation on the part of the teacher could be used o1 
the junior high school level 


The Negro Soldier 


(Office of War Information, Washington. D. ¢ 45 minutes 
16mm. sound. Produced by War Department. Apply to dis- 
tributor for terms governing purchase and rental sources 

\ pictorial account of the negroes’ contribution to th 
development of the United States from the time of the War 
for Independence through World War II \ view of 


large negro congregation gathered in a beautiful church for 


a 


the regular Sunday morning service begins the film \ 
solemn atmosphere pervades as the negro choir with a de 
orated soldier as soloist opens the worship Che minister 
then announces, as he glances over the congregation and 
sees several soldiers and a very charming Wac, that he 
has decided to depart from his prepared subject and to re- 
vamp his sermon to meet the occasion, 

He begins by stating that recently at a USO center he 
was given a ticket to see Joe Louis fight. Scenes which 
show Joe Louis in the arena are followed by scenes of Joe 
Louis on the battlefield, and the commentator states that 
Joe Louis is now in a fight for our way of life 

The minister reads excerpts from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
which indicate that the Nazis were training disciples to 
conquer the world by any means and to exterminate any 
one who was opposed to the German Empire. 

As the minister chronicles contributions that individual 
1 


egroes have made to American development, the film shows 
views of Crispus Attucks, the first to fall in the Boston 
Massacre; Peter Salem at Bunker Hill: white men and ne 
groes working together after 1776 to build a nation: Lincolt 
delivering his Emancipation Proclamation; the Reconstruc- 
tion Period following the Civil War; the Cuban War; and the 
negro division in the World War I Also shown are the 
memorials to Samuel Washington and other honored negro 
casualties of World War I at Arlington and a similar monu 
ment in France recently destroyed by the Nazis 

The minister continues by saying that these stone monu- 
ments which negroes have won may be destroyed, but 
their contributions to medicine, science, literature, educa- 
tion, and the arts will stand forever. Glimpses of Howard, 
Hampton, Prairie View, and Tuskegee—their institutions of 
higher education—are shown. Likewise are shown views 
from the Olympics, in which negroes representing America 
win over representatives of other nations 

As the minister is mentioning the various divisions of the 
American Army, a silver-haired negro mother arises and 
reminds the minister of the infantry of which her son, 
Robert Brunson, is a member. As she reads his last letter, 
the film depicts the various stages in the training of an 
American soldier—his leaving home, being received at an 
Induction Center, being addressed by the chaplain and the 
provost marshall, taking physical tests, learning to make a 
bed, practicing shooting, and relaxing at the USO. The 
letter closes with Bob’s promise that he will soon be wear- 
ing his officer’s uniform. 

After the benediction invoking the aid of God, the congre- 
gation joins the choir in singing “Onward Christian Soldiers 
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The Radiant lineof screens 
especially designed for 
schools and institutions— 
also includes a complete 
range of wall, wall and 
ceiling, and table 
screens from 22” x 
30°’ to 20 feet by 
20 feet and larger. 


The Radiant Screen here 
illustrated is Model DS—a 
portable Metal Tripod 
Screen— sturdy but light, 
compact, easily set - up, 
and is quickly adjusta- 
ble. Available in sizes 
from 30° x 40” to 


Send for FREE Bulletin __, 


Mee MISS 
drier So for Better Projecti 


el ala ail 





while scenes show seas of faces of Allied soldiers who will 
win the war and the peace. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The film treats in a positive and sensitive fashion the 
significant contributions of the Negro to the development of 
the United States. Certainly it will increase on the part 
of the audience their admiration and respect for the negro 
who, in spite of handicaps imposed upon him, continues to 
distinguish himself by his achievements. Highly recom 
mended as an outstanding film for use by school and adult 
groups studying and discussing problems of intercultural 
relationships. 


Youth In Crisis 


(March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City) 
22 minutes, 16mm, sound. Purchase price $40. Apply to 
producer for rental sources. 

Shows some of the startling temptations which beset to 
day’s wartime youth and depicts work being done by intelli 
gent communities in handling this perplexing problem. 

The film opens with numerous shots of physical examina 
tions of draftees during which the commentator tells of 
the large number of rejections—twenty five per cent of 
which are due to mental and nervous instability \ psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Lawson G. Lowery, states that most of these 
young men can be fitted into industry and consequently will 
make a proper adjustment to life situations. However, he 
is deeply concerned about the effects of the war on adol 
escent youth. 

The next sequence dealing with young children shows 
boys playing war, a child listening to a horrifying war radio 
broadcast, and lastly the terrifying effect of the air raid 
alarm on a sleeping child. During this time, the commen 
tary relates that as long as children know proper security, 
the effect of violence and sudden death is harmless. 

Next are shown conditions that are disastrous to the 
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New Brilliance 
Depth and Color 


To Your Projected Pictures 


When they are projected on Radiant Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
Screens instead of old, faded models and makeshifts. 


Thousands of tiny glass optical beads firmly imbedded in the snow 
white plastic surface of the improved Radiant Screens make the 
startling difference. These beads reflect light instead of absorbing it. 
The results — black and white motion pictures, slides and slide films 
show up ~— and clearly with sufficient contrast. Colors take on 
new depth and brilliance. Student attention and interest is more 
effectively maintained. Visual aids become more efficient when used 
with these perfected Radiant Screens. 


Radiant Portable Models Offer You: 


Inaddition to the Hy-FlectGlass Beaded support the screen in any position for 
Screen Surface— you will find manyin- wide or narrow spread without set 
aovetiens, special Sumegutonees and screws or plungers. 

unique advanta, 2 ’ 

ee eee ee Auto-Lock. (Pat. applied for.) Just 
1, Automatic Clutch. A positive de- ‘OUCH Convenient button for raising 
vice that permits instant cae and or lowering center extension rod and 
lowering of screen housing without the %feen instantly. 

necessity of manipulating screws and 4, Convertible from Square to Ob- 
bolts. So simple and easy to operatea fong—for movies, stills or slides, Radi- 
child can use it. ant square sized screens are convertible 
2. Quick Tripod Release.Tripodiegs to oblong by merely raising screen to 
may be opened or closed quickly. They indicated position. 


oo a 
ae eS ufacturing Corp. 
Radiant — erior St., Chicago 22, Winois 
1193 W. Sup eon Bulletin 


Please send me FREE complete Radiant Ser mplete line 


ificati tures, prices of co ~ 
giving full spend “Wall, ‘Sailieg and Table Screens te) 
° adi 


schools, homes, clubs, and industry. 















Name 
Address ———_ State— 


City — 








f today—race riots, “door-key kid” coming home to 
1 disheveled house, boys smoking marihauna cigarettes, 
children playing with fire, squalid trailer camps with their 
lack of playground facilities, high school youth buying ob- 
scene literature, the upper-teen youth with too much money 
iping adults by drinking and indulging in riotous night- 
life, “‘victory girls’ who have no “no” in their vocabulary, 
ind the resentment of these young peovle toward parental 


vouth 


discipline. The police records, highlighted by the press, 
show that since 1943 the previous ten-year downward trend 
juvenile delinquency has been sharply reversed, 

It is pointed out that the prevention of such problems 
lies largely in right home life, where the child has a feeling 
of being loved and where he shares the responsibilities and 
good times. Communities by having day nurseries, schools 
open for evening use, YMCA, and physical fitness programs 
are helping those children who lack proper home _ back- 
! round 

Wholesome guidance is given delinquents by a court in 
which the judge, after assuring a young girl that his sole 
aim is to help her, says children are not bad because they 
have gotten into trouble. He says that youth given a part 
in the “all-out” war effort—selling bonds, collecting salvage, 
having victory gardens, organizing 4-H clubs, and dry 
night-clubs will prevent most of the shocking delinquencies. 
Committee Appraisal: 

\ dramatic treatment of the problem of wartime juvenile 
delinquency and the role of the family and society in 
solving this problem. The vivid and realistic portrayal of 
delinquent activities of youth high-light the problem in a 
convincing fashion. Teachers on the secondary and college 
levels, P. T. A. organizations, and other civic groups will 
find the film excellent for presenting the problem and sug- 
gesting some of the solutions. Could also be used in such 
classes as social studies, home economics, and sociology to 
solicit youth’s discussion of the problem and their contri- 
butions to the solution. 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


.. the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WuHertHER it's world affairs or home 
affairs . . . the war front or the political front 
. . « the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 
of season .. . travel in America or the four 
corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 
stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 
leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss”’ 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 


rs - the paces deg seed - « + great singing star in 
merica snumber one tunny = @ ss pISTMAS HOLLIDAY 


men in 
HERS TO HOLD 
IN SOCIETY - 
IT AINT HAY HIS —-,~d SISTER 
HIT THE ICE 


FOLLOW THE BOYS 


* P 
an all-star cast in a story 





DONALD O'CONNOR 


the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 


THIS 1S THE LIFE 
TOP MAN 


CHIP OFF THE 
OLD BLOCK 


of the USO Camp Shows 
in the United States and 
overseas. 

a” 
PARDON MY RHYTHM 


with Gloria Jean, support- 
ed by Patric Knowles and 
Bob Crosby's orchestra. 


And These Great Pictures Coming to 
Your Favorite Theatres 


THE MERRY MONAHANS 


A great human story with Donald O'Connor 
and Jack Oakie. 


THE CLIMAX 


A Technicolor musical, starring Susanna Foster, 
Boris Karloff and Turhan Bey. 


SAN DIEGO, | LOVE YOU 


starring Jon Hall and Louise Albritton, supported 
by big-name comedians. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPARY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 











The Educational Screen 


News anhé 


Staff Changes in University of Wisconsin 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Looking toward expected changes and expansion in 
visual education to follow the war, the Extension Dj- 
vision of the University of Wisconsin has announced 
a readjustment of its educational film and photographic 
facilities, operated by its Bureau of Visual Instruction, 

Freeman H. Brown, the director of the University 
Photographic Laboratory, a division of the Bureau, 
who. has also had charge of the educational film de- 
partment, will assume full time direction of the pho- 
tographic laboratory, where work on important tech- 
nical problems and expansion in many directions are 
contemplated. The laboratory serves all departments 
in the University. Mr. Brown also will continue his 
direction of the technical phases of work in the bureau 
of visual instruction. 

Walter A. Wittich, who has been director of visual 
instruction in the Madison school system, has been 
appointed acting director of the bureau of visual in- 
struction, effective October 1, 1944, and will have 
charge of the educational film department. 

“Partly as a result of the steady development of 
new educational techniques,” Dr. L. H. Adolfson, ex- 
tension director, reported, ‘and partly as a direct re- 
sult of the experience of the armed forces in their 
multifarious training programs, visual instruction is ap- 
parently due for unusual developments in the post-war 
years ahead. It is hoped that, with separate depart- 
ments each with a full time director, and working in 
close cooperation, the widest latitude for experimen- 
tation and development will be afforded in the field 
of visual instruction.” 

Plans for expanding the photographic laboratory's 
technical work include the perfection of sound film 
recording, micro-filming, and experimental work in 
related fields. 

In the educational film sphere, the efforts are ex- 
pected to be focused on the selection and evaluation 
of films for teaching purposes and on their wider use 
by schools throughout the state. It is planned to inte- 
grate the work of the bureau more closely with the 
University’s school of education, where Mr. Wittich 
will have teaching assignments in subjects relating to 
films as aids to teaching processes, and also to in- 
crease the classroom use of visual aid materials through- 
out the University. 


M. R. Klein Leaves Cleveland Schools 


M. R. Klein, formerly Director of Visual Educa- 
tion of the Cleveland Public Schools, has recently been 
appointed Director of Visual Education at the Dayton 
Acme Company, 930 York Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This manufacturer will enter the postwar period with 
visual aids. Mr. Klein will be in charge of sales and 
promotion of its products for the audio-visual field, 
serving schools, industry, churches, clubs and indivi- 
duals in the amateur and professional ranks. 
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March of Time Films for Schools 


Specially edited 16mm versions of eight regular 
March of Time film releases, known as the Forum 
Edition, are to be made available—one each month 
for use by schools and clubs, beginning October 1. The 
contents of the original film will be rearranged to in- 
clude material of permanent value, deleting those se- 
quences which are of immediate news interest only, 
adding others to make the Forum films more useful 
for study and discussion, and writing a new commen 
tary to bring out particularly the economic and social 
values of the subject. 

The entire series of films, which -un twelve to fif- 
teen minutes each, may be rented at a subscription price 
of $20.00, or individual films may be selected at an 
individual rental of $3.00 each. Discussion outlines ac- 
company the films. The series for the 1944-45 school 
year deals with Brazil, Portugal, Texas, Canada, India, 
Airways of the Future, New England, South Africa. 


More USOE Visual Training Aids 


Fundamental farm skills, nursing procedures and en- 
gineering subjects are being taught with the assistance 
of motion pictures and filmstrips produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, to 
speed up the war training of workers in these fields. 

To offset the shortage of new farm machinery, a 
series of six films has been produced on the mainten 
ance and repair of farm equipment—mowers, grain 
drills, cultivators, tractors, and two-bottom tractor 
plows. The films show farmers how to keep old equip- 
ment in good working order and what to do if a piece 
of machinery breaks down. Each subject is covered 
thoroughly so that farmers who see a picture know 
what to do and in what order, what tools to use, and 
what safety precautions tofollow. Besides the six pic- 
tures on the maintenance of farm equipment, there are 
films on ‘‘Horseshoeing,” “Sheep Shearing’, “Com- 
munity Canning”, and “Repainting Frame Buildings”. 
The Farm Work visual units were produced in Mis 
souri under the supervision of Ford Lemler, J. S. 
McIntosh, and Edward Christiansen of the Division 
of Visual Aids and Glen C. Cook of the Food Pro- 
duction War Training Program of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Titles of some of the films in the group on Nurs 
ing are: “Care of the New Born Baby”, “Feeding the 
Patient,” ‘Taking Blood Pressure,” and “Tempera- 
ture. Pulse and Respiration.” Engineering films include 
“Slide Rule,” ‘““X-Ray Inspection,’ “Measurement with 
Light Waves,” and “The Electron.” 

These; pictures, like the more than 100 other Office 
ot Education training films, were planned by techni 
cal experts and specialists in visual education. Sub 
jects were chosen in terms of today's training needs, 
and all were approved by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


As these visual units are completed, they are re 
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FILMATIC 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 


= 


© 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


eS 


a ee 
f 
It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—K wik-Lok 
j Conveniently Portable SPiral focusing—smooth tilting 
\ —Yet Very Stable —fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


instantly Set up 


i 
| Corrected Lens—Can Be 
| Cleaned Easily 


i Film Leops Naturally 
| ..- Will Net Scratch 








es oe oe es ee es ee ee ee 






Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Built-in Tilting slides added protection from 
Device heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Above items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
— Medical Professions, etc. 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 


f 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. 
XX Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment y | 
ee 


Forced-Air Cooled 


Adjustable Bellews 


All-Steel-Welded 
Construction 
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The world’s 
finest actor- 
singer; the sen- 
sational star of 
“Emperor Jones” 
and “Othello”, 
in this mighty 
drama of three 
continents. 


Robeson __intro- 
duces four new 
songs: 


LONELY 
ROAD 
6 
SONG OF 
FREEDOM 





e 
SLEEPY 
RIVER 


* 
STEPPING 
STONES 





, 
An unusual combination of lovely melodies and a thrill- 
ing story! ‘ 


Communicate with your 
or writ 










iim Library for rentals, 
to us. 


Send for latest catalog offfither big features, musicals, 


short subjects, and serials. 


itributors 


PICTURES CORP. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Exclusive 


COMMONWEALT 
729 Seventh Avenue 


ee 
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The BETTER: 


(Sound and Silent—Educ> 
Send for © 


WE REC: 


émm Films! 
‘onal and Recreational ) 
Catalogs 


MMEND 


The thirteen two-reel |6mm “Bund Subjects on AMERICA 
OF TODAY in the series: < HIS IS AMERICA” 
Send for Illus}; fed Brochure 


ILABLE 


ODACHROMES on 
RAL AMERICA 


ra of Francis Violich—archi- 


e@ book "CITIES OF LATIN 


NOW A 


500 SELECTED 2x 
SOUTH and CE 


These slides are from the c: 
tect and traveler—author o 
AMERICA." ‘ 
Send for our new Catalog o! ‘ 
classifies each slide as to qui 
uses and audiences. 


DACHROME SLIDES which 
and suitability for different 


S STUDIO 
LIBRARY 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


FILM REN 
1036 Chorro St. 











' MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYSEWRITER SLIDES 
Use TRADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
o:' the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 

SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
» are fant gga Write for Free Sample 


Accept ne substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
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leased for purchase through Castle Films, Ine., 3 
Kockefeller Plaza, New York City, the contractual dis- 
tributor of all Office of Education visual aids. They 
may also be rented from many 16mm educational film 
libraries. 
Gardner Hart Appointed Director of 
Commission on Motion Pictures 

Gardner Hart, recently released from the U. § 
Navy, has succeeded Dr. Mark A. May, now in FE: 


and on a government mission, as director of 
land on g r! t mission lirect f tl 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education. Mr 


y- 
1 
ne 


Hart's headquarters are at Yale University, Depart- 
ment of Education, where a permanent statf of re 
search consultants will function in carrying out the 
purposes of the MPPDA grant to the Commission. 
The Commission’s program of recommendations for 
the guidance of educational leaders for the coming year 


is now being formulated. 


Film Producers Association Formed 


Educational Film Producers Association, New York 
City, a new production group in the educational filn 
field, made its bow last month with the filing of in- 
corporation papers at Albany. Purposes of the Asso- 
ciation as announced are: “To advance the study, 
understanding, and appreciation of educational, instruc- 
tional, and informative motion pictures: to foster, 
courage, and promote the production and distributio 
of such motion pictures and to provide a clearing hous¢ 
for information pertaining to educational films.” 

Officers of Educational Film Producers Associat:o1 
are: President, Fletcher Smith, Fletcher Smith Stu- 
dios; Vice President, Max Lasky, Films of Industry; 
Secretary, John Flory, Grant, Flory and Williams, 
producers; Treasurer, Elda Hartley, Hartley Produc- 
tions; and Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Emerson Yorke, Emerson Yorke Studio. 


In addition to the foregoing officers, charter mer 
bers inciude Julien Bryan, Julien Bryan Pictures; Her 
bert Kerkow, Kerkow Productions, Inc.; John Me- 
Crory, Knowledge Builders; Clarence Schmidt, Spot 
Film Productions, Inc.; Ralph Schoolman, scenar‘st; 
C. O. Welch, Welch Productions ; and Elizabeth Har- 
Educational Film Library Association 


ding, 


In-Service Course Emphasizes 
Delinquency Problem 


\ course on “Motion Pictures and the Program tor 
Personality Adjustment” is being offered to New York 
City teachers by Mrs. Esther L. Berg, under the aus- 
pices of Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of Visual 
Education, New York City schools, and the Jumior 
High School division. 

The course will include the use of films from the 
Human Relations series, edited by Dr. Alice V. Keli- 
her, for improving inter-racial relationships and social 
adjustments; proper utilization of all types of audio- 
visual aids in teaching procedures, and the study ol 
current films for motion picture appreciation and 6! 
radio programs for out-of-school listening. 
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Book Week Celebration 


For twenty-six years Children’s Book Week has 
been an annual November observance, the dates this 
year being November 12-18. This is a cooperative 
effort to promote reading and better books in the home. 
It has been a primary factor in a rapid growth in 
children’s libraries, encouraging authors and _ artists. 
and extending the wide popular sale of the best books 
for children, new and old, 

Libraries, schools and bookstores all over the United 
States will have special exhibits of books. The central 
theme selected is “United Through Books. Special 
300k Week programs will be given on the radio and 
by various women’s organizations. The children, in 
the schools and the libraries, put on plays which usual 
ly are dramatizations of popular books; have puppet 
shows, dances, music, quizz contests, give reviews of 
books. make their own book posters and_ exhibits, 
form reading clubs, and in general make the week a 
grand celebration with everybody doing something cen 
tering around children’s books 

A large full color poster is prepared each year and 
sold to libraries, teachers and booksellers at a nominal 
sum, $.25 to cover costs. Manuals are made ready 
each year for distribution free of charge to some 30,000 
teachers, librarians and booksellers. The Manual gives 
a short history of Book Week, suggestions of activities 
which can be planned and lists posters, bookmarks, and 
other aids for promotion of children’s books 

Similar activities are being planned in England, Bra 
zil, the U. S. S. R.. Nicaragua, Mexico and Bombay 


American Education Week 

“Education for New Tasks” is the theme for the 
24th annual observance of American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1944. This theme will be highly ay 
propriate at a time when the end of the war in Europe 
is imminent if it has not already come 

We spare no expense to get people ready to win the 
war. Why? Because we know that only a trained 
people can win. Public sentiment would not tolerate 
for a moment a proposal to send any American boy 
into battle without the best of training under the best 
instructions and with the best equipment that money 
can buy. 

Now is the time when we must plan an educational 
program which will help the youth of today to win thi 
peace. American Education Week comes at an oppor 
tune time to stress the crucial role the schools can play 
in the nation’s future. Plan now for an effective ob 
servance. Write the National Educational Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W.. Washington 6, D. ( 
for a list of helpful materials such as poster, manual. 
leaflets, sticker. plays, radio scripts, and other materials 


Motion Picture Courses 


Professional training for men and women in all 
branches of documentary film work, to prepare for the 
postwar demand for documentary films, is given 
at the Institute of Film Techniques at the Evening Ses 
sion of the College of the ¢ ity of New York which 
commenced its fourth season on September 28th. 

The curriculum lists five courses: (1) Fundamentals 
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Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


= 





To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured 





When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 


(formerly Eastman) 


BROADWAY 






































NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Book These: 
OUTSTANDING 
MAJOR FEATURES 


for your School Entertainment 
Put them on your MUST list! 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer Trade Winds 
Foreign Correspondent Corregidor 

House Across the Bay Garden of Aliah 
Miss V from Moscow Slightly Honorable 
Secrets of a Co-Ed Pot O° Gold 
Custer's Last Stand Winter Carnival 
The Yanks are Coming Eternally Yours 
Prisoner of Zenda Scrooge 


Hundreds of other splendid pictures with all the best movie 
stars; also thousands of short subjects and serials, and ex- 
cellent recess programs. 


PRICES AND SERVICES BEYOND COMPARE. 
Send for our NEW 1944 SOUND FILM CATALOG 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2. TENN. 

















Ready for 
Prompt Delivery! 





THE FIRST COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF THE NEW- 
EST IN VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT IS JUST OFF THE 





Also the new 
Swank Motion Picture 
Catalog describing 2000 PRESS! DON’T MISS 
latest 16mm sound films. YOUR COPY— 


Both sent free upon request—Write now! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD. 


Ray Swank, Pres. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 











Make Your Films Last Longer! 
FILM CLEANING BLOCKS—STURDILY BUILT 


for 8mm, 16mm and 35mm Film. 
Film cleaned in length of time it takes 
to rewind reel... Price $2.75 ea. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS, Department B. 
4734 N. Lawndale Ave. Chicago 25, Ill. 








16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. $. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








SLIDES General Science...................... 1l rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, &2. Suffern, New York 
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of Film Production, an elementary course open to be- 
ginners which demonstrates every step in picture-mak- 
ing, from the idea stage to final distribution of the com- 
pleted film. (2) The Experimental Studio, a workshop 
course open to selected students from the elementary 
course and to those with previous professional experi- 
ence will be given*by Hans Richter, Acting Director of 
the Institute of Film Techniques, who will supervise 
the making of a complete 35 mm. documentary. 

Other courses are: (3) Advanced Workshop, which 
will offer professional training in narration writing, 
sound recording and cutting; (4) Motion Picture Pho- 
tography; and (5) Motion Picture Editing. 

Guest lecturers will include John Grierson, Film 
Commissioner of Canada, Robert J. Flaherty, Joris 
Ivens, John Ferno, Alice V. Keliher, Irving Lerner, 
and others to be announced. 


First International Church 
Workshop in Visual Education 


BOUT two hundred leaders from twenty-six states, 
A Washington, D. C., and Canada attended the first 
International Workshop in Visual Education for church 
workers, held at North Park College in Chicago, Au- 
gust 28 to September 2. Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer of 
the International Council of Religious Education was 
initiator and Director of the Workshop, which was 
carried out in cooperation with the Committee on Vis- 
ual Education of the Council. The persons attending 
were for the most part representatives of their denom- 
inations or of their state or city councils of churches. 
Twenty-six different denominations were represented. 

A major purpose of the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation is to integrate visual method and materials into 
the total program of the Council and the churches in 
its constituency. The Workshop should make a major 
contribution to this end since the following groups of 
church workers were represented: National and Re- 
gional Directors of Visual Education, Leaders of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Youth Work, Adult Work, Leadership 
Education, Vocational Schools, and Weekday Schools. 
There were, also, Church School Administrators, Pas- 
tors, District Superintendents, Directors of Religious 
Education as well as Editors, Missionary [ducators, 
Professors, Publishers, State and Regional Directors 
and Laymen. 

The utmost cooperation was extended by projector 
manufacturers, film and slide companies and other vis- 
ual agencies in providing visual materials and equip- 
ment, and specialized leadership for certain phases of 
the program. 

At the opening session, Dr. Stephen Corey, of the 
University of Chicago and of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica presented the use of visual aids in the schools. 
Dr. Ray G. Ross, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, addressed the 
group giving the history of the International Council's 
interest in visual education, its program, the place ol 
visual aids in the work of the church and the future 
of this work. The first evening’s session was devoted 
to a symposium and forum. Representatives from the 
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projector companies cooperated with the staff of the 
Workshop in presenting and discussing equipment for 
projecting visual materials. 

Each day’s program included a morning round table 
of one and one-half hours dealing with such topics as 
the selection and use of motion pictures, the selection 
and use of slides and prints, when and how to use 
visual method, some principles, and program building 
The group then divided into four functional work 
groups. The group on Visual Method with Children 
worked out policies to be followed in using visual 
materials with children, evaluated films for children 
and pointed out some needs in this field. Under the 
leadership of Rev. William S. Hockman, the group 
on the local church further sub-divided into groups 
for pastors, directors of religious education and for 
chairmen of educational or visual education commit 
tees. They gave major attention to basic principles 
when using visual materials. National denominational 
directors of visual education worked on problems of 
the total program which a denomination might carry 
forward. The regional directors worked on plans for 
leadership education, financing a program and just 
what a state or city program might include. The de 
nominational book store representatives worked on 
special problems in the distribution of films. 

In the afternoons a variety of activities was possible 
so that choice was necessary. Opportunity was given 
to learn the operation of various types of equipment. 
Miss Caroline Cole directed the projection groups 
and served as film librarian, while Mrs. August Beck 
instructed groups in making dioramas, home-made 
glass slides, mounted pictures, simulated stained glass 
windows and other simple non-projected visual aids 

Rev. William L. Rogers, Secretary of the Religious 
Film Association, and Mr. William F. Kruse of Bell 
& Howell cooperated in directing the groups concerned 
with script writing for motion pictures and actual 
motion picture camera work. Dr. Arthur O. Rinden 
supervised the group interested in making 2x2 koda 
chrome slides. He also gave attention to home-made 
equipment. 

In the evenings films and slides were reviewed. 
They were organized about the “Life and Teachings 
of Jesus”, “Ethical and Nature Films”, ‘Missionary 
and World Problems” and “Films and Slides for Lea 
dership Education”. One person was in charge of the 
reviews each evening. Members of the group were 
also responsible for “‘visual vespers.”’ 

The fellowship of the group was all that could be 
anticipated. [Enthusiasm was high and the group felt 
its historical significance as the First International 
Workshop in Visual Education for church workers. 
The Director of the Workshop reviewed the purposes 
for which it had been organized and it was felt that 
the objectives were achieved in a splendid way. The 
group demanded regional workshops just as soon 
as feasible and was unanimous in desiring a similar 
International Workshop next year. The Visual Edu 
cation Committee of the International Council met 
on the Saturday following the Workshop and set the 
date for the next one as August 20 through August 
25. A report of this 1944 Workshop will be released 
by March 1, 1945. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


with 
Educational Overtones 


Visual education hits a new en- 
tertainment high with POST PIC- 
TURES’ 16mm Sound Films based on 
historical data. Delight and edu- 
cate school audiences with such 
vivid educational hits as: 








ONE MILLION B.C. 
An amazing cavalcade of life in the 
stone age. Features Victor Mature, 
Carole Landis and Lon Chaney, Jr. 





CAPTAIN FURY 


An epic of pioneer days in the Aus- 
tralian wilderness. Features Brian 
Aherne, Victor McLaglen, Paul 
Lukas, John Carradine and June 
Lang. 


OST 





Available at all 
Leading Film Libraries 
Write for complete informa- 
tion on these and the many 
other highly entertaining and 
educational POST PIC- 
TURES Sound Films. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 10, New York 19 























PICTURES 
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Current Film News 


News Parade of the Year—!944 


ANY school libraries of films 
M will be able to add an import- 

ant review of history this 
month when the eighth annual News 
Parade of the Year—1944 is released by 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

This reel is an exciting review of all 
the year’s outstanding and historic events. 
Never in the long record of world crises 
and staggering climaxes since 1937 has 
Castle had so much spectacular motion 
picture material from which to select 
in editing this film. Among the stirring 
episodes visualized are: the crushing final 
blows the Allies are giving Hitler’s forces 
in every European theater of war from 
the Gothic Line in northern Italy to the 
shattered Siegfried Line on German soil. 
The sweep of the victorious Russian 
armies into the crumbling Fortress 
Europe on the east is pictured. And 
historic films from the Pacific including 
the latest events on the ever-shortening 
road to Tokyo tell the story of American 
victories in this momentous year. 

Highlights of the reel include amazing 
shots of Britain’s battle against Hitler’s 
last and most deadly weapon, the robot 
bomb. Sensational accuracy in big gun 
marksmanship explodes flying 
bombs in mid-air, as the camera records 
these hard-to-get shots filmed dangerously 
close to the explosions. 

The reel also covers important home 
events of 1944 including the tense war- 
time Presidential campaign. 

News Parade of the Year—1944 is of- 
fered in two 8mm. editions and three 16 
mm. editions, including a sound deluxe 
version narrated by a recognized commen- 
tator with background of stirring music 
and effects. 


several 





ad 


MDeVRY FILMS, 1111 
Avenue, Chicago, is distributing the 

Illinois Education Association’s film: 
Backing Up the Guns -one-ice!, 16 


mm. sound. 


Armitage 


The picture shows how 
the physical 


fitness of pupils and how 


our schools are promotinz 
teachers 
guard and develop the ideals upon 
which Democracy was founded It 
closes with a strong appeal to the iax- 
payers to vote to equip their schools 
better for the tremendous post-war 
educational task. 

The film has the endorsement of 
the American Association of School 
\dministrators and the United States 
Office of Education. 

B THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA, 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, following 
three-reel 16mm. sound film, available 


announces’ the 


for purchase through Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City, 
and for loan on a service charge basis 
through the facilities of the British In- 
Rockefeller 


formation Services, 30 


Plaza, New York City: 


Partners in Production —the story 


of Labor-Management committees in 
wartime Britain. Workers’ representa- 
tives of Labor-Management Commit 
elected. \ 


typical election in a factory is shown, 


tees are democratically 
and the machinery by which Labor- 
Management Committees can refe1 
questions to the Regional Boards oi 
the Ministry of Production, which in 
turn can take them to the National 
Production Advisory Council. The 
film briefly reviews some of the differ- 
ent kinds of Labor-Management Com- 
mittees in existence, and the methods 
they use to ensure that workers and 
really become partners 


management 
in production. 


From “News Parade of the Year” 
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Four other National | Board 
productions are being handled on an 
exclusive sales basis throug! Pictorial 
Films, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, Ney 
York City. They are lain Dish 
Vitamin Wise, What 1 ty 
Vitamins A RB. ( [) 

Vitamins A, B,, C, and D consists 
of tour 4-minute sound fil Fac 
film deals with one of tl main vita- 
min groups and gives a graphic suyr- 
vey of the importance for bot] mothere 
and children of eating well-balanced 
meals in which these vitamin cate- 
gories are contained in sufficie nt quan- 
tity to ensure a healthy new generation 
and to counteract wartime food limita 
tions 


What Makes Us Grow?—one ree! 
is made for a youthful audience, ex- 
plaining the necessity for proper food 
Experiments with rats show the fatal 
results of vitamin deficiencies, and 
hildren are advised to it 1 re eggs 


vegetables and fruit 





M@ OFFICE OF WAR INFOR! 
TION, Bureau of Motion Vii 
Washington, D. C., has acquired prin 
of a film on nursing through the cour 
tesy ol the U. S. Cadet Nurses’ Corps 
litle of the one-reel subject is 


Reward Unlimited 
sentation stressing the gri 
exciting work of Cadet Nurses, Thi 
film was produced to inspire young 
women interested in nursing to take 
part in this vital war 


M SHARP & DOHME, INC., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has produced a timely, 
dramatic sound film about immuniza- 
tion against children’s diseases, en- 
titled: 

A Passport to Health which aims 
to serve as a vital eye-opener to par- 
Attacking the be- 
children to 


ents and the public. 
lief that it is better for 
“catch a disease and get it over with”, 
the film points out the high death rate 
and dangerous after-affects of many 
W hooping cough, 
for example, is revealed to have a death 


childhood illnesses, 


rate nearly 20 times as high as dip- 
theria among infants under one year 
while not always 


And scarlet fever 
present in this country in its most fatal 
form—may leave children with bad 
hearing, sinus or mastoid trouble, kid- 
ney inflammation and other harmful 
complications. 

The film voices the important Iacts 
about immunization by weaving them 
into the human, interesting story of one 
family, acted by 


typical American 


professionals from stage, screen and 
radio. It presents a moving illustra- 
tion of what happens to a child who 
hasn’t been protected Effect of 1m- 
munization in lowering the incidence 
of childhood diseases, the picture com- 
ments, is shown by the fact that diph- 
theria morbidity has been cut in haif 
Immunization is 


in the last five years. 
in 


regarded as especially important 


preventing wartime epidemic: 














il 


d 
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M@BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1801 Larchmont Avi Chicago, offer 
two new one-reel nature study sub 
jects for rental or purchase, dealing 
with: 


The Life of the Ant—full life-cycl 


from egg to maturity shown in ier 
scopic photograp| \ Building ¥ 

fense ot homes, toraging,. care “ 
young and many other characteristi 


of ants are portrayed 


A Fish Is Born released )DvV Com- 


monwealth Pictures Corporation, This 





1 


, ‘ ' 
subject shows modern hatchery pra¢ 


1 


tice and the biological reproductio: 


perch and pike. Microscopic cinema 


1 


tography presents the complete e:nbryo 


development. 


@ Bureau or Mines ExpertMent StA- 
TION, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has produced two 16mm _ sound motion 
pictures, in cooperation with two large 


1 


industrial firms, dealing with: 


Synthetic Rubber (28 min.)—in which 
is traced the history of the development 
of the first rubber-like material in 1892 
to present-day production methods in 
synthetic rubber plants Processes in 
chemicals to 
rubber, is described step by-ste p. Other 
possible sources of rubber, such as milk 


volved in the transition 


weed, the guayule plant, and Russian 
dandelion, are discussed. The picture also 
describes the action of self-sealing gaso- 
line tanks which were made possible by 
synthetic rubber. 


Magnesium—Metal from the Sea 
(23 min.)—which describes how this es- 
sential material is created from common 
sea water and from salt brines. The story 
is unfolded both by animation and by 
views of magnesium-production plants and 
equipment. Various uses of magnesium 
are portrayed. 


Airplanes—Their Metals, Fuels and 
Lubricants (30 min.)—revealing tl 
romance and skill employed in the 
manufacture and maintenance of com 
mercial aircraft. Industrial scenes 
show the production of aluminum, 
magnesium, alloy steels, copper, gas 
line and lubricants. Every operation 
involved in the upkeep of transport 
planes is described 


B@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


VICES > | elle Pla \ ¢ 
Y enc T A « = 
£ he m 
Coastal Command 6 
o the ict f S 
Roval 
Merchant Seaman—the st 
Naples Is a Battlefield 
Common Cause 
‘ i] 
% N i P 
1790 B V 
r \ r tr i 
r cati titled 
Eyes for Tomorrow—2 s, 16 
55mm sound tressing good general 
lor Loot eve- 
It a ith the importance 
ital care nservatior f vision 
ol « se of sight-saving 
asses for child vith seriously defec- 
t vision, nec I regular eye ex- 
aminations, met] of treating glaucoma 
d trachome, ind. the eve hazards of 
dustry \lois Havrilla is the commen 
tato1 r the picture 
\ slightly altered version, with Spanish 
and Portuguese sound tracks, will be re 


leased throughout Latin America by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, 


BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS IN¢ 1841 Broadway, 
Ni W oYrk, | ave rele ast d a new Erpi 


issroom fil 


Central America (Caribbean Regio1 
[] produced in collaboration with L. 
S. Rowe and William Manger of the 
Pat American Unior The filr pre 


ents authenti locumentary material 
concerning the geography and climate 


Central \ meri and the storv ot its 


, ¢ at : 
ples and their present day activities 





\n animatiotr sequence orients Cen- 
\merica as teh western part of the 
Caribbean Regior ind sketches the 
litical history from the time of ( 
mbus to the present Photographi 
sequences depict the tvpes otf people 
nd economic activities of the region, 
uding agriculture. manufacturing 
erce and t sportation. 
@ New ZEA! LEGATION, 19 Observa 
tory Circle, N. W Washington, D. ¢ 
has just completed production on an 


educational film dramatizing New Zea- 

land’s mountain coal miners, entitled: 
Coal From New Zealand’s Alps 

1 reel, 16mm. and 35mm. sound. Open- 

ing with a sweeping panorama of the 

snow-capped Southern Alps of New 

Zealand, the picture presents the story 
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of the sturdy men who have pioneered 
the rugged slopes to mine coal, giving 
a graphic portrayal of mining opera- 
tions. The family and social life of the 
miners is also shown. 

Che film is available for single show- 
ings on a free loan basis. Requests 
should be addressed to the Film Officer. 


® PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., R.K.O. 
Building, New York, announces two 
more releases in the RKO series, This 

s America, namely: 

Age of Flight—a review of aviation’s 
progress from the Wright Brothers 
motor in a box car to flying fortresses 
and Skorsky’s Helicopter. 

Children of Mars—a film on juvenile 
delinquency showing what happens to 
tl 
out parental guidance, and how social 


e youngster, three to fourteen with- 


institutions are grappling with this 
serious wartime problem. Some sound 
remedies are offered for communities 
tryin gto solve this vital social problem. 


@ SWANK MOTION PICTURES, 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in their capacity as official film 
distributors for the Army and Navy, 
is booking the new Army release: 
The Hidden Army—a motion pic- 
ture that brings home to America’s 
women war workers the official story 
of their record in the nation’s war 


effort in the beginning and now. 


Reagan Visual Education 


Co. Changes Hands 


Announcement is made of the purchase 
by Miss Hazel Calhoun from Mr. C. R. 
Reagan of the Reagan Visual Education 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Miss Cal- 
houn has been actively associated with 
Mr. Reagan for more than ten years, the 
last seven of which she has served in the 
capacity of Manager of the Atlanta com- 
pany. 

Operating under a new trade name— 
CatHoun Company, Visual Education 
Service—the policies of operations will 
continue the same. 

Mr. Reagan, who is serving for the 
duration as Head of the Non-Theatrical 
Division, Bureau, of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
will return to Texas after the war to 
be associated with his visual Education 
organizations serving the Southwest. 


War Films for War Use 1944-45—Bu- 
reau. of Motion Pictures. Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 

This latest release from the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures lists 79 non- 
theatrical films available from 270 film 
library distributors in 48 states. The 
booklet describes these war information 
films and lists the names of all dis- 
tributors cooperating with OWI to 
provide nation-wide distribution. 

These 16mm films inform the Amer- 
ican people of the status and progress 
of the war, on the fighting fronts and 
the home front. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Jam Handy Offers New 
Slidefilm Series 


A new series of discussional type 
slide films, Instructional Program of 
Safe Practices, is announced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
There are twenty-two subjects in this 
kit-set, with a total of 1,128 individual 
pictures, special photographs, drawings, 
diagrams and pictorial exhibits. 


Fourteen subjects aid the instructor 
in teaching the use of wood working 
tools and machinery, by describing 
the various types of each, names and 
functions of parts, and safe practices 
for use. These subjects are as follows: 
“Hand Tools, Hammers, Saws;” 
“Planes, Bits, Knives, Chisels, Screw- 
drivers, Files;” “Tool Grinder;” “Drill 
Presses;” “Jig Saw;”’ “Band Saw:” 
“Disk Sander;” “Belt Sander;” 
“Lathe, Parts, Spindle Turning;” 
“Lathe, Faceplate Turning, and Other 
Operations;” ‘“Planer;” “Jointer;” 
“Circular Saw, Pars, Installing a 
Blade;” “Circular Saw, Setting Up, 
Operating.” 

The other eight subjects in this 


1. Dress Safely. 





Frames from The Jam Handy filmstrip 
series on Safe Practices 


series cover safety and first aid prac- 
tices in the workshop, as indicated by 
their titles: “Play Safe and Work 
Safely;” “Maintaining a Safe Shop;” 
“Safety Inspection;” “Training for 
Emergencies;” “Treatment for Bleed- 
ing, Shock, Preventing Infection;”’ 
“Aid for Injuries;” “Eye Protection.” 

Another series of seventeen slide- 
films on the magneto consisting of 1,028 
pictures have been produced by Jam 
Handy, for the Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Sidney, New York. The purpose 
of these films is to help speed up train- 
ing in the installation, maintenance and 
repair of four general types of the 
Company’s aicraft magnetos. The pro- 
gram is to be augmented with sound 
motion pictures. 

So successful have these visuals 
proved to be as supplementary aids to 
basic and shop instruction in the Di- 
vision’s own Service School that ar- 
rangements have been made to per- 
mit the use of the films by instructors 
in any aviation service school inter- 
ested. Safety practice is woven through 
the subject matter contained im the 
slidefilms. New students are first 
shown the Jam Handy slidefilm series 
on Basic Electricity because it has been 
found that this prepares them for a 
better understanding of the magneto. 


Fairchild's New X-Ray Camera 


An entirely new type X-ray camera, 
incorporating many unusual features, 
has been announced by the Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corporation, 
475 Tenth Avenue, New York. It was 
shown for the first time at a combined 
annual meeting of the Radiclogical 
Society of North America and _ the 
American Roentgen Ray Society, in 
Chicago September 24-29. Fairchild 
has designed and is now producing 
this photo-fluorographic camera for in- 
stallation in X-ray equipment of sev- 
eral manufacturers, to provide record 
negatives of images appearing on the 
fluoroscopic screen. It is expected 
that the camera will be marketed on a 
world-wide basis. 


Important features of this fully-auto- 
matic camera are that is takes images 
2% inches wide by 2% or 3 inches, 
dependent upon the type of equipment 
in which it is installed, on 70mm. roll 
film; it has an exceptionally fast lens, 
£/1.5, especially built for Fairchild by 
the Bausch & Lomb and Eastman op- 
tical works; there is a removable film 
magazine; a pressure plate of tlie type 
used in some of the Fairchild aerial 
cameras holds the film flat in the focal 
plane during exposure; and, a film feed 
signal informs the user the camera is 
in operation, and provides for stopping 
the camera in case the film is not mov- 
ing. There is no shutter; the expos- 
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The Fairchild X-Ray Camera 


ure is made for the length of time the 
X-ray is turned on. 

Prior to the introduction of this 
Fairchild model, X-ray cameras on the 
market generally were of the 33mm. 
roll film type or the 4” x 5” cut film 
variety. Advantages cited for this, the 
first 70mm, X-ray camera, are said to 
be many. For example, recognized 
medical authorities have stated tuat in 
viewing 35mm. pictures through magni- 
fiers, trained readers checking for tu- 
berculosis miss as many as 10 per cent 
of the positive cases; that inexperienced 
readers have missed up to 50 per cent 
of the positives. In the Fairchild 70 
mm. camera it is expected that in the 
majority of cases the negatives can be 
read accurately without benefit of mag- 
nification. 

Great saving in time and costs is 
also claimed for the Fairchild umt. 
As many as 400 negatives can be had 
from one standard 100-foot roll of 
film; an extra operator, necessary in 
taking photos with the 4” x 5”, is 
eliminated; one person can do the 
quantity viewing of the 70mm. nega- 
tives on their roll, and film costs are 
greatly reduced, 

The new Fairchild camera comes at 
a time when the U. S. Public Health 
Service is preparing for the biggest of- 
fensive yet undertaken against tuber- 
culosis, The biggest weapon in this 
fight will be the mobile X-ray machine. 


Bausch & Lomb Magazine 
Wins Award 


The National Council of 
Editors Associations has notified Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. of Rochester, New 
York, that its magazine Educational 
Focus has been chosen for second award 
in the Third Annual Wartime Confer- 
ence publication contest. 


Industrial 


Over 1500 publications were entered 
and but 58 received mention, so the win- 
ning of second place was considered ex- 
ceptionally good. The Educational Focus 
is sent to schools, colleges and other in- 
stitutions interested in the 
Started in June 1929, the publication has 
been published regularly ever since. Al- 
bert H. Blum is the present editor. 


sciences. 
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A Community Tour of Latin America via Films 

Traditional sound moving pictures of Latin America 
were utilized in an unusual manner this year by Whit- 
man College of Walla Walla, Wash., in a series of 
programs designed to bring the residents of the dis- 
trict a clear and coordinated impression of their neigh 
bors south of the Rio Grande. The programs took the 
form of a ‘““tour” of Latin America, in which the 
recognized educational force of the motion pictures 
was supplemented by brief lectures on the historical, 
economic and political backgrounds of the countries 
involved and by music of those same nations. 

The “tour” was made possible by a grant from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and represented the first attempt at building better 
understanding between the Americas through this par 
ticular medium. It was the brain-child of President 
Winslow S. Anderson of Whitman College, 
several years ago and first presented to the CIAA last 


evolved 


year. 

In assembling the tour an attempt was made to give 
the illusion of travel by air, first to the West Indies, 
then to the West coast of South America, across the 


Andes, and then up the East coast of the continent 
to Central America, Mexico, and back to 


The tour consisted of seven weekly programs. 


Florida. 

Each 
program opened with music of the countries to be 
visited, followed by a short background talk by a mem 
ber of the College faculty. The film program itself 
lasted about one hour, but on every occasion an addi 
tional half hour of films was shown and virtually the 
entire audience remained for the extra program. 

Responsible for much of the public interest in the 
program wads the manner of announcement, which 
consisted of printed folders describing the tour accom 
panied by personal letters of invitation from Dr. An 
derson, sent to more than 750 residents of Walla Walla. 
Recipients were invited to make reservations at the 
college, and to each applicant was issued a round-trip 
ticket similar to those used by railway and tour com 
panies, with sections to be detached at each program. 
The series was not purely an invitational one, since 
tickets were given to anyone applying, but this type 
of presentation made for interest which was sustained 
throughout the seven weeks of the series. 

Approximately 1,100 tickets were issued for the tour, 
both to students and townspeople, and the auditorium 
was crowded for each program. At the opening pro 
grams so many persons came that two complete show 
ings were necessary. 

Musical programs were furnished by students at 
the Whitman Conservatory of Music, and represented 
considerable research into the subject of the national 
music of the various countries. 

Films were secured from many sources. 

So successful were the programs that a number of 
requests were received from other schools for infor 
mation concerning the tour, and widespread newspaper 
publicity was given. Among the requests was one from 
the United States military academy at West Point, 
which indicated an intention of using similar methods 
in the instruction of cadets. 
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Valuable Literature 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
instruction. The six chapters include discussions on “The 
Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
“Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio- 
Visual Service,” “Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.75 
pp 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Heban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 
Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Pro- 
vides an abundance of technical guidance in the form of 
illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of school 
journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for making 
slides, film strips, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material, 
provides a fine balance in the treament of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of adis, and defines the functions 
ind values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Mlus. Price $3.25. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of the 
extended investigations on the teaching values of the lanterr. 


slide and stereograplr. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


\ stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Well’s dictum that the “future is a race between education 


and catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 
THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with 
stimulating suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 
well as for the veteran. 


24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton, 

The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
Check Material Desired, Fill in Blank and Mail to 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 East Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE | 





HEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, Il. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 353) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 355) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 360) 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, II1. 
(See advertisement on page 358) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 364) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 365) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 337) 
Fryan Film Service 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 359) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Official Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Post Pictures Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 367) 


The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 364) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co, 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 362) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 336) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 353) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 356) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, II. 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.,. New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 335) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 357) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per iss ue; additional listings 


—— 


Fryan Film Service 

2nd Floor, Film Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 

1144 W. Superior St., 

Chicago 22, Ill. 

(See advertisement on page 361) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

(See advertisement on page 3°66 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
Kime Kolor Pictures 

1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 

1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

(See advertisement on page 364) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 330) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

(See advertisement on page 364) 
STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, II. 
(See advertisement on page 363) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 530) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St.. Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 329) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


under other headings, $1.00 each. 














